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AMERICAN HISTORY EXERCISES 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL, Master, Minot School, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE—FALSE EXERCISES 
COMPLETION EXERCISES 
RECOGNITION EXERCISES 


N line with the modern thought of leading educational authorities 
as to the need of supplementing the old familiar type of examina- 
tion with something more comprehensive and yet less laborious and 
time taking, the author has prepared these exercises or tests covering 
American history. 


Section I The Period of Exploration 
, II The Settlement of Virginia 
Ill “ Plymouth 
i ¢ “ Massachusetts Bay 
ee * “ New York 
VI * ‘ N. H. and Conn. 
VII - ‘ Maryland and R. I. 
VII “ ‘ Del. and the Carolinas 
IX ee “ New Jersey and Pa. 
x 2 “ Georgia 
XI Struggle between France and England for 
Possession of North America 
XII 1763—1783 
XIII 1783—1829 
XIV 1829—1865 
XV 1865—1898 
XVI 1898—1926 


Each of the above sections contains separate sheets of each type 
of examination. The three types of exercises covering one section 
should be given a few days apart, thus allowing the teacher to em- 
phasize between times the points that are giving trouble. 

TYRRELL’S AMERICAN HISTORY EXERCISES are 
sold in packages of 150 sheets on each of the above sections. A 
package contains 50 sheets of each of the three types of exercises, 
or enough for fifty pupils. A teacher’s key will be included with 
class shipments. 


Adopted by the Boston School Board, September, 1925 


Price: per package (Specify which section) . . . $1.35 
Complete Sample Set . ...... 75e 


Smaller quantities for class use at one cent per sheet 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Reform in State Universities 
PAUL A. HERBERT, DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


mnininnnesimnniniess TA TE -supported institutions of higher learning 
are primarily intended for the instruction of 
S young men and women of exceptional ability. 
These comparatively few future leaders are to 
a be taught how to use their superior native intel- 
ligence in such a way as to make this old globe 
= of ours a more enjoyable place to live on. State 
SMUT Colleges are not designed chiefly to satisfy the 
selfish desires and personal ambitions of those privileged to 
attend, although, of course, these do often reach fulfillment 
in the natural course of events. However, there are some 
citizens who feel that it is an inalienable right to attend a 
state-supported university, regardless of one’s intellectual ca- 
pacity. This theory is untenable, simply because the tax- 
payer cannot afford to send everyone to college who may wish 
to attend. 

Today, far too many students do not realize the importance 
of the privilege granted them by their fellows, nor do they 
comprehend the sacrifices made in their behalf. Lacking this 
understanding, they naturally do not feel the debt they owe 
to those of us who labor while they learn. Many students 
are in universities because they feel that such attendance is 
simply a stepping-stone to wealth and personal importance. 
A second group, even more detrimental to the institution, go 
because of the social and athletic lure,—because it is the thing 
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to do. The number of students now attending college who 
fully realize the significance of their presence there is pitifully 
small. 

The ever-increasing student groups that are wandering 
through our educational mills without a definite, worth-while 
aim, are seriously threatening the scholastic standards of 
many of America’s institutions of higher learning. These 
would-be students have unconsciously corrupted the mental 
attitude of the student body. Frivolity first, and study last, 
is becoming the students’ habitual way of thinking. It is of 
course true that these young men and women are usually 
benefited by four years of collegiate contact, but the cost of 
such training far exceeds any future return that society may 
derive from them. 

The responsibility for the present condition of American 
scholarship rests squarely upon the administrative officials 
and the faculties of the schools. In their selfish endeavor to 
build up colossal universities they have been lax as to the 
scholastic standards maintained, and so many pseudo-students 
have slipped in to defile the institution’s purpose. Generally, 
if any blame can be attached to state legislatures it is not the 
fault of too meager appropriations, but of being too prodigal. 
They, for political reasons, are too willing to appropriate 
funds for visible improvements, such as palatial buildings, 
when the crying need is for a stronger personnel and more 
interior material. The institution officials here again are to 
blame for having fallen in with such machination, as the 
annual maintenance funds, often already inadequate, were 
usually not correspondingly increased. Thus, money urgently 
needed to replace old equipment and to raise salaries of the 
old members of the staff, had to be expended to fill the new 
buildings. 

The remedy, too, lies in the hands of the institutions, and 
for the most part these remedies can be applied without un- 
due friction, if too rapid a cure is not attempted. In general, 
what is needed is more emphasis upon teaching quality and 
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student scholarship, and less stress upon the number of 
courses taught and the extra curricula activities. Just where 
to begin naturally depends on the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual school, and so all of the discussion following will not 
apply to any one of them. 

Usually, the first reform that should be instituted in most 
schools is the purging of the faculty, for no university can 
function efficiently with a mediocre faculty. In the past 
many college teachers have been recruited from the ranks of 
the abnormal—the extreme scholars, men and women with 
only one interest in life, who are usually too visionary, im- 
practical, and narrow to make good instructors. Advanced 
degrees, also, are given too much weight in selecting teachers. 
The average undergraduate student does not require a spec- 
ialist as a teacher as much as he requires a broad-minded, 
inspiring leader, for it does not require a mathematician to 
teach undergraduate mathematics. It is only when the stu- 
dent is taking advanced study that the specialist is essential, 
and as there is little time in a broad, well-grounded four-year 
college course for such advanced study, the number of highly- 
specialized men attached to any institution primarily of 
undergraduate nature. should indeed be small. 

Furthermore, of late years the enormous increase in enroll- 
ment has created a demand for instructors that cannot be 
filled to the best advantage, because, first, the supply of prop- 
erly-trained teachers is small, and second, because the low 
salary scale deters qualified men from accepting teaching po- 
sitions. So, many men who have not had the grit to face 
competitive private enterprise, even though attracted by the 
glitter of higher remuneration, have become teachers out of 
necessity. Such men are not the leaders that they should be, 
and students that succeed do so in spite of them. Most col- 
lege professors, too, know nothing about the art of teaching, 
and skilful pedagogy is a most important factor in instructing 
the immature college student of today. University profes- 
sors and instructors are now usually appointed upon their 
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scholastic attainments, without regard to their teaching 
ability. A familiar student lament is, ‘‘He knows his subject, 
but he cannot put it across.” The teacher who cannot impart 
his knowledge to his students and make them thirst for more 
is a total failure. 

Appointments to the teaching staff of some universities are 
now being made without giving them the consideration com- 
mensurable with their importance. The department head 
should in all cases initiate recommendations for appointments 
within his department, but only after full and frank discus- 
sion of the candidate by members of his staff, because the 
reputation of the department and that of each individual 
member is intimately linked together. Departmental recom- 
mendations should be confined primarily to the applicant’s 
professional fitness. These should then be transmitted to the 
president, whose approval should not be perfunctory. As an 
institution of learning can be no better than the teachers 
around whom it is built, it would seem that the selection of 
teachers should be one of the president’s important duties. 
It would be highly desirable that he have an interview with 
the candidate, not, of course, to pass upon his technical quali- 
fications, but to determine whether he possesses the necessary 
teaching ability and the personal characteristics to become 
an integral and harmonious part of the institution’s faculty. 

The rather common belief harbored by university teachers 
that once appointed and the first year successfully completed, 
they have acquired the right to their position for life, 
should be dispelled. By placing the remuneration and the 
possibilities of the teaching profession on a plane with that 
prevailing in private enterprises, it would be possible to de- 
mand efficient performance for all time as the price of con- 
tinuation. Entrance salaries for a six months probationary 
period should be lowered in many schools to be on par with 
the initial salaries paid the better men in the business world. 
However, the rate of advancement based upon the efficiency 
of the service rendered, and not on the length thereof, should 
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be more rapid and the upper salary limits markedly extended. 
Finally, too, there should be a clear understanding that when 
staff members become aged, and their period of usefulness is 
over, they will be retired. Many men who are far past their 
prime are cluttering up the educational machine. 

To build an efficient staff on the basis set forth will take 
years. In the meantime, the executive must watch his in- 
ternal organization closely. The inferior men who have crept 
into the faculty in past years may have become ranking mem- 
bers of some of the departments, and jealousy is likely to crop 
out between these men and the men below. Fearful of their 
own positions, they may discourage ambitious juniors and 
place obstacles in the path of those seeking higher degrees 
than they themselves hold. This is a contributory cause for 
frequent changes in the junior faculty and the inability to 
hold young men of acknowledged worth. 

However, the pernicious influence of inferior men is most 
noticeable in the lack of co-operation between the several de- 
partments of a college. Competition between departments is 
brought about by the desire for more prestige, greater allot- 
ment of funds, more students, etc. Healthy, friendly rivalry 
between the several units of an institution is usually desir- 
able, but when it results from petty jealousy and selfish mo- 
tives, as manifested by carrying on work independently that 
could be better performed by united effort, by encroaching 
upon another’s field, and by using orientation courses to fresh- 
men as a means of disseminating propaganda to secure more 
students, it is exceedingly harmful to the proper functioning 
of the institution. The removal of this internal discord will 
do much to remedy many of the faults to be cited in subse- 
quent paragraphs. 

A trite after-dinner joke is that one of the professor who 
remarks what a wonderful place a university would be if it 
were not for the students. Unfortunately, this actually seems 
to be the feeling of many faculty folks. The senior members 
of the staff, who naturally are the best informed, have the 
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most experience, and should do the most teaching, usually do 
the least. Most of the teaching is done by the young, inexpe- 
rienced man who does not know his subject as well, and even 
if he does, cannot easily gain the admiration and respect of 
the students. Junior members of the faculty must spend 
more time than their superiors in preparation, and for this 
reason, too, should have fewer courses, but in actual practice 
they often have many more. Laboratory sections, where the 
students meet in small groups and come in intimate contact 
with the instructor, are usually assigned to an assistant, the 
august professor is seldom present. 

Curiously, the junior faculty, who in most institutions do 
the bulk of the teaching and spend many hours in close con- 
tact with the students, are sometimes not even permitted to 
listen to the discussions at faculty meetings, where, perhaps, 
some professor who has never seen the students save from 
the lecture platform, will tell his colleagues what is wrong 
with the scholars of today. The president, too, will expound 
to these few his theories of education, the policies and prac- 
tices that he hopes will be adopted in the institution, and then 
wonders why his schemes do not fructify. Junior faculty 
members should be allowed (yes, forced) to attend faculty 
meetings and take part in discussion, for these men are the 
molders of student opinion. 

Vhile the coilege faculty is without a doubt the greatest 
stumbling-block to the reform of higher education, still we 
must go back to our high schools to find the root of some of 
our troubles. Secondary schools are still teaching many of 
the traditional courses of our forefathers, without really 
weighing them against later developments. High school pu- 
pils are taught many dead, dry, abstract, though possibly 
thought-provoking courses in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages, while the vital social sciences and some of the impor- 
tant natural sciences are ignored. Mind-training courses 
whose subject-matter is of no value in the work or play of 
the average individual do little or nothing to make good citi- 
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zens, and are one of the reasons why students are often im- 
practicable and lack social and moral responsibility,—the 
last, the cause for the failure of the honor system in some 
institutions. 

By removing many of such unworthy courses from the re- 
quired group in the high school curriculum, it will allow the 
transfer of at least the present freshman year to the second- 
ary schools. Colleges should not have to teach elementary 
courses in zoology, botany, biology, chemistry, physics, agri- 
culture, forestry, economics, sociology, etc. When _ these 
changes are made, as they surely will be, students leaving 
high school will be better fitted to carry on their life work, 
and those entering college will have passed the elemental 
steps in education. Also, the relegating of the freshman 
college courses to the secondary schools will eliminate the 
large number of students who now fail to pass the freshman 
work, and thus the efforts of the faculty will be somewhat 
confined to students who can and will respond to intellectual 
caresses. This process can be further augmented by making 
entrance requirements more stringent. Many universities 
can now boast of the quantity of students rather than of the 
quality. 

Duplication of effort between two institutions supported by 
the same state is a fault that will not be remedied until the 
non-collegiate portion of the taxpayers take a firm stand for 
economical education. Selfish ambition and school spirit has 
brought about much needless duplication. There is even con- 
siderable duplication between departments in the same col- 
lege. Thus, a different application may lead several depart- 
ments to teach almost identical courses, as when identifica- 
tion of trees is taught by botany, forestry, and landscape. 
Usually ninety per cent of the subject-matter given in these 
courses is the same, and the other ten per cent, which should 
not have been included in the first place, can easily be given 
in connection with some other course. The lack of co-opera- 
tion between the pure science and art departments and the 
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professional departments, often finds the former offering 
courses which do not meet the needs or stimulate the interest 
of the student. A class in plant pathology, for example, will 


‘create more interest in the would-be horticulturist if the cita- 


tions and laboratory exercises are linked with fruit trees 
rather than with field crops. 

Oh! but must we cater to the student? Some professors 
still feel that as the faculty knows what is best for the stu- 
dent, no particular effort need be made to sell the various 
courses to him. No matter how necessary a course may be, 
most of its value will be lost to the student if he cannot see 
its importance and true relation to his future life work. In 
many schools course schedules are too arbitrary and smatter 
of coercion, and as coercive action against the student’s judg- 
ment destroys interest, he is not only wasting most of his 
own time, but is also retarding the progress of the entire 
class. A reduction in the number of required courses in 
many institutions will place more responsibility on both stu- 
dent and faculty, and will turn out better and broader-trained 
graduates. Furthermore, it will seldom result in haphazard 
education, .s students usually follow the course of study 
recommended by their faculty advisors, and they will only 
deviate therefrom after careful thought and discussion. 

Another criticism frequently made by students is the in- 
ability in many schools to plan ahead, because the time sched- 
ule is changed from term to term. Thus, even though a stu- 
dent may desire to take a certain elective course, he cannot 
lay out a schedule ahead so that it will be possible for him 
to fit it in. Another practice, which is usually hailed with 
delight by the present-day student, but which seriously inter- 
feres with course planning, is the promiscuous excusing of 
classes for any and all purposes. In all institutions the cata- 
logue calls for a certain number of hours per week, and in 
some schools it is closely adhered to, while in others the pro- 
fessor in charge can never tell when his class will be excused 
to celebrate a victory, go to a game, a concert, a parade, etc., 
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and as a result he never knows just how much ground he will 
be able to cover. 

Also, in arranging time schedules, the convenience of the 
faculty and the students receives too much consideration. As 
a result, we find some institutions practically running on a 
four-day schedule, with most of the classes between the hours 
of nine and three. This brings about many needless conflicts, 
and results in an over-crowding of the physical plant on these 
days. Indeed, some of the universities now crying for more 
buildings could amply handle not only their present student 
population, but also the expected increase for some time to 
come, if they would use all their buildings five and a half 
days per week from eight to five. Then, there are too many 
so-called specialized rooms in many colleges that are used 
for only a few classes. Thus, to the uninitiate, the words 
chemistry, plant physiology, pathology, dendrology, physics, 
silvics, etc., on the door may indicate a necessary separate 
use, but all of these rooms can really be used just as efficiently 
by all the departments mentioned, provided there are stock- 
room facilities, which can easily and cheaply be made avail- 
able, even if it meant drayage from store-house to the lab- 
oratory. 

More efficient handling of the entire equipment question in 
educational institutions would bring about a tremendous sav- 
ing. Departments usually have their own material fund and 
spend it as they see fit. Thus, a department buys equipment 
that it uses a few weeks a year, once in a while, or even only 
for one experiment. It is then stored away in an attic or 
dusty store-room and promptly forgotten, the only record 
being the department inventory sheets. As a result there is 
often an astonishing amount of unnecessary duplication, and 
no systematic attempt is made to lend equipment to other 
departments that may have use for it. The usual procedure 
is to buy material when needed, even if a neighboring de- 
partment has idle apparatus of the kind desired. Then, too, 
no systematic inspection and repair is attempted. Professors 
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are often very careless, and the depreciation is therefore a 
great deal more than it need be. 

This situation can be remedied by keeping all equipment in 
a central depository when not in actual use, and lending it 
to the departments as and when needed. This depository 
should be in charge of a trained technician, who should be 
responsible for the purchase, up-keep, and distribution of all 
apparatus. Departments should be instructed to make their 
needs known well in advance, and in the case of expensive 
research equipment, to time their use to meet the demand. 
Requests for equipment not in stock should be passed upon by 
the technician, and purchased under his direction out of a 
general college equipment fund. There will be no separate 
departmental funds, which will prevent the jealousy now 
often occasioned when one department succeeds in securing 
more equipment than another. Greenhouses and field ma- 
chinery should also be placed in his charge. It now often 
happens, for instance, that some department is in sore need 
of greenhouse space, while some other is growing plants just 
to keep the benches full. 

A question that is agitating many colleges at the present 
time is that of the value and the necessity of compulsory 
military drill. Personal participation in drill at high school, 
college, and the World War, perhaps adds authority to the 
views here expressed. Military drill is desirable chiefly be- 
cause a certain amount of preparedness is essential for the 
country’s safety, and the abolition of all military activity is 
therefore unthinkable. However, military courses as now 
given by the R. O. T. C. do little to install patriotism and 
cannot be considered equivalent to physical training as a 
body builder. Nor does a man with two years of college 
drill have a marked advantage over one who has not had such 
training when war arrives. Still, college drill has its place 
on the campus, but it should be made voluntary, so that the 
few chronic dissenters and pacifists will not destroy the 
morale of the entire corps. Then, too, drill should not be 
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over-emphasized by excusing students from other classes for 
maneuvers, inspection, etc. 

Lastly, I wish to touch briefly upon the evil of too ambi- 
tious a program of extra-curricula student activity. It has 
been said that if only half as much energy, time and thought 
were expended upon scholastic duties as upon these “minor” 
parts of collegiate life, the faculty would be highly satisfied. 
The reasons for the popularity of extra-curricula activities 
are: (1) The prestige gained on the campus; (2) the enjoy- 
able and practical nature of the work, and (3) the fact that 
participation is voluntary. Any remedy applied must take 
these into consideration. Thus, one of the first steps that 
should be taken to reduce the popularity of outside activities, 
is to make them compulsory! Each student should have to 
engage in a certain number of hours each semester, not more 
or less. Then, too, as is already the practice in some schools, 
no students should be permitted to miss more than a specific 
number of classes as the result of such activities. Prestige 
can furthermore be created for scholastic endeavors by re- 
quiring the frequent appearance in cap and gown of those 
who have successfully overcome four years of educational pit- 
falls. Honor students should, in connection with this display, 
wear conspicuous emblems to make the campus aware of their 
status. 

One of the specific activities that now usually takes too 
much of the students’ time is college publications. The rem- 
edy here seems to be to put such work in the direct charge 
of the scholastic departments interested. Students desiring 
to become reporters and then editors of the college paper 
should have to select certain courses in journalism, and no 
more assignments should be given to any one competitor than 
the professor in charge feels is compatible with the student’s 
other studies and activities. Choice of editors would still re- 
main in the hands of the student body, save that no one would 
be eligible who is not registered in the course or who fails to: 
do satisfactory work. Such direct supervision of publications: 
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will bring about efficient management, less politics, higher 
literary quality, and will prevent over-zealous individuals 
from making the activity too important. 

The technic of student government, but not its policies, 
should be under the guidance of the political science depart- 
ment or the law college. This will bring about the continua- 
tion of ideals, policies, and plans adopted by previous classes. 
The participation of the faculty in these student efforts will 
do much to further a better understanding between these 
too often antagonistic factions. Students will find that their 
teachers have kindred interests with them and possess quali- 
ties never brought to view in the more formal surroundings 
of the classroom. 

The question of athletics has received so much attention of 
late that the evils need not be enumerated in detail here. 
Athletic competition is an outgrowth of an essential part of 
college life—keeping the body fit. To relieve the monotony 
of calisthenics and other non-competitive physical training 
the various sports were introduced, and did add considerable 
pleasure to this part of life. But in universities of today 
physical training for all the students has been supplanted by 
a system under which most of the students receive no super- 
vised exercise and often very little opportunity for any com- 
petitive exercise whatsoever, while a few receive a great deal 
more than they need, and sometimes, even a great deal more 
than is good for them either mentally or physically. 

Many excellent remedies for the present unhealthy ath- 
letic situation have been suggested, but practical difficulties 
lie in the application. Alumni, students, and even some 
faculty members do not wish to abolish the very heart of the 
exclusive collegiate atmosphere. Some professors favor it 
because they rightly claim that a winning team increases the 
morale of the entire student body, and makes them more amen- 
able to instruction. However, for every winning team there 
is a losing one, which has the opposite effect on the students, 
end so actually nothing is gained in the long run. 
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The suggestions in this paragraph cannot all be applied at 
once or at any one school, but some of them will have to be 
applied at all schools, if athletics is to be returned to its 
proper niche. The list of remedies, with the most drastic 
last, are: (1) Make physical training of one sort or other 
compulsory for the entire college course; (2) Abolish the sys- 
tem of favoring and aiding men with exceptional athletic 
ability; (8) Do away with the practice of granting insignia 
for participation in intercollegiate sports; (4) Members of 
the physical training department should be chosen upon the 
same basis and the same salary schedule as the members of 
other departments of the institution; (5) The coaching of 
teams should be made incidental to the other work of the 
faculty of the above department; (6) Charge no admission 
to games, and do away with trainers, managers, and long ex- 
pensive trips away from home, all of which make these admis- 
sion charges necessary; (7) Never have organized teams or 
captains, but choose the men who are to represent the univer- 
sity just before each game; (8) Do away with intercollegiate 
sport entirely. I would favor the gradual adoption of all of 
these suggestions save the last, but realize that little head- 
way will be made until a number of the larger universities 
take simultaneous action. 

It is not an idle dream to expect the reforms discussed in 
this article to become effective. The taxpayer and the parent 
will revolt and demand a greater return for the time and 
money expended. The day is coming when only those who 
really can and will learn will be privileged to attend college. 
Then will a university truly be an institution of higher educa- 
tion, and the so-called “Halls of Learning,” and not the vast 
stadiums and social centers, will be the students’ mecca. Per- 
haps, that will be Utopia! 








The Honor Point System at West Chester 
High School 


PRINCIPAL S. R. OLDHAM, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


track are still awarded in the usual manner, 
after participation in a given number of games 
or meets. But, in addition, a “W” in a diamond 
is awarded to the six boys and the six girls who make the 
largest number of points in the Honor Point System. 

The entire school is divided into four divisions—the In- 
dian, Yankee, Sunset, and Rainbow. There are two captains 
for each division—one girl and one boy. The eight captains 
are elected in the fall from the twelve Senior boys and twelve 
Senior girls who scored the highest number of points the 
year before. The captains choose the new students in the 
fall, keeping the divisions equal in number. 

Each division is divided into three groups, according to 
weight,—an “A,” “B,” and “C” group. For the boys, the 
“A” group consists of those weighing over 134 pounds; the 
“B” group of those weighing from 120 pounds to 134 pounds; 
the “C” group of those weighing less than 120 pounds. For 
the girls, the “A” group consists of those weighing over 120 
pounds; the “B” group of those weighing over 105 pounds; 
the “C” group of those weighing under 105 pounds. 

In 1921 the Yankee division won with a total of 1535 points. 
In 1922 the Rainbow division won with 1567. The winning 
division has its name inscribed on a large plaque which hangs 
in the school hall. For the Interdivision Track Meet the prize 
is a cup given by the local Rotary Club. 

It will be noticed in the scoring table that there is an official 
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scorer for each event and points are only accepted when signed 
by an official scorer. The total of these slips (kept in envel- 
opes) gives an individual’s score at any time. 

The scoring table follows: 


ATHLETICS Scorer 
Hike (5 mile) (only 3 to count) l Davis & Adam 
3 Standing Broad Jump (girls) ] Davis 
Swim Strokes (4) 1 Davis & Adam 
Tennis (10 sets singles, 10 sets doubles) l ” Ks 
All Dashes for every 1/5 second better than 


class time 1 
Standing Broad Jump for every 1 inch better 1 x 
Running Broad Jump for every 3 inches better 1 2 
Running High Jump for every 2 inches better 1 e 
Baseball Throw, for every foot better | ps 
8-lb. Shot-put, for every 3 inches better l 
Pole Vault 1 * 
Posture (each test) 2 - . 
Badge Test (girls) (for each test) 1 Davis 
(for all three) 5 i. 
Group A Group B Group C 
Girls Broad Jump So se ss 1 Davis 
Girls Hop-Skip Jump 17ft. 16ft. 15ft. 1 R 
Girls Run’g High Jump 3’ 5” 3’ 3”, 3’ 1”) 1 
50 yard Dash (girls) 8sec. Ssec. Ssec. | i 
3 Standing Broad Jump (boys) | Adam 
Hop-Skip Jump (boys) 1 - 
100 yard Dash (boys) 13sec. 14 sec. li sec. 1 * 
220 yard Dash (boys) 28 sec. 30 sec. 1 = 
Standing Broad Jump 7 6” 6 6" 6 6" 1 " 
Running Broad Jump 16 15 14 I : 
Running High Jump ca ££ 3 * 
12-lb. Shot-Put 30’ 25° 23° 1 . 
Circling Bases 19 sec. 20 sec. 22 sec. 1 rr 
Pole Vault 7 6". 6 6 1 ” 
Group A Group B Group C 
25 yard Swim (boys) 17 sec. 22 sec. 32sec. 1 Adam 
25 yard Swim (girls) 25sec. 28sec. 32sec. 1 Davis 
50 yard Swim (boys) 40sec. 51 sec. 1 Adam 
50 vard Swim (girls) 50sec. 50 sec. | Davis 
Pull Ups (boys) 9sec. Vsec. 6sec. 1 Adam 
Basel il] Throw (boys) 210 ft. 195 ft. 150ft. 1 Adam 
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Baseball Throw (girls) 
Dives (for difficult) 3 dives count 1, 
that for each 
Plunge, 30. feet 
t breaks 
tf carries 
Life Saving 
Schaeffer Method of Resuscitation 
Baseball (Varsity) (14 game or more) 
Baseball (Interdivision) (% game or more) 
Basketball (Varsity) (% game or more) 
Basketball (Interdivision) (1% game or more) 
Football (Varsity) (14 game or more) 
Football (Interdivision) (“4 
Football (second team, creditable attendance) 
Winning Championship (Interdivision) for 
each member on the team 
Football (scrub) 
ITockey (Interdivision ) 
Soccer (Interdivision ) 
Track Meet (Interscholastic), for entering 
Track Meet (Interdivision), for entering 
Track Meet (for winning points) 


aiter 


game or more) 


LEADERSHIP 


Executive Committee (Gen. Association) See. 
Others 
Co-operative Council See, 
Others 


Athletic Mer. or Capt. ( Varsity) 
Athletic Mgr. or Capt. (Track or Tennis) 
Garnet and White Staff—Editor 

Manager 

Asst. Manager 

Others 
Faculty Committees, others than 
Auditing 
Attendance 
Lieutenants 
Ventilation, % 


Auditing 


months) 


Monitor (2 
t, 1) others 


(Fire Departmen 
each month 


Relief Drill Leaders, 1 point each period 
President 
‘Treasurer 


Class Officers—V. P. and 
Secretary and 


Mouradin & 


Davis 


Adam 
Davis 
Adam 
Davis 
Adam 


“e 


Mouradin 


Davis 
ce “ 


Adam 


“ 


ce 


Davis 
Adam 


Davis 


Adam & 


Adam Xv 
‘< 


“ 


Scorer 
Cunningham 


Adam 
Swadener 


Cunningham 


“ 
“e 
“ 


ee 


Davis & Adam 
Cunningham 


ee 
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Song Books Monitors, 1 each month 
Bulletin Board Monitors, 12 each month 
Taking Notices (1 month) 

Cloak Room Monitors (1 month) 

Senior Advisers for Freshmen 

Perfect Attendance (1 semester) 
Originate a Song (accepted by Ex. Com.) 
Originate a Yell (accepted by Ex. Com.) 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 


Active Member of Science Club 
Band—Membership 
Public Appearance 
Orchestra 
Glee Clubs 
Photography (Taking and Developing) 
Wireless (Sending 10 words) 
(Receiving 10 words) 
School Paper (Article accepted ) 
flowers 
Nature Study - seen 


Identify 110 nen 
; 10 birds 
cS stones 
Chess Tournament— First 
Second 
Auditorium Exercises (each)—Chairman 
Individual 
Group 
School [ntertainment—Group 
Individual 
Serving Luncheon 
Squire (Health Crusade) 
Knight (Health Crusade) 
Knight Banneret (Health Crusade) 
Music Memory Contest 
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Scorer 


Prutzman 
Cunningham 
Klein 
Cunningham 
Prutzman 


ee 


Swadener 
Prutzman 


Henderson 


se 
Swadener 


Cunningham 


“e 
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SCHOLARSHIP Scorer 
Christmas Story—First Prize 8 Swadener 


Second Prize 5 a 

Third Prize 2 = 
Penmanship Certificate 3 a 
Five Best Drawings—For each | Johnson 
Honor Standing (each time) 3 Cunningham 


D. Webster Meredith Prize- 
Prize Winner 10 Swadener 


Preliminaries 2 
Prize Division 5 & 
Honorable Mention Rn - 


Any Prize Essay 
~ Winne1 10 « 
Second Prize 8 - 
Honorable Mention o 


J. S. Ebans Book Prize 
Preliminaries 9 ce 
Prize Division 5 
Prize Division Winne Lf) 
Honorable Mention 1 
Second Prize 2 
Extra Book Reports (not more than 3 to count ) 
ri aie a Certificate 8 Cunninghan 
Typev ny Medal ) 
Typewriting Bar—For each Bar 
ive Best M1eces (Iron) io 
Five Best Pieces (Wood) For each | 
Int. Debate—Preliminaries 2 Swadener 
Second Team 
Interscholastic Debat 5 
Under the point system and a wisely administered meth 
of contrel, West Chester High School has reached a fi 


~~ 


wif r+! ys mIwwhHI! OVX man 1 ~ ‘+ Ay vwonnprhar 
seif-controi, not pupil government, never before reachet 


c 


r, nor in few other schools of which we have 
The point system has stimulated many pupils who have 
little chance to win out in either scholastics or athletics, to 


4 


strive to do their best work; and it has motivated nearly all 


to their greatest effort in many directions. No other inno- 
vation in the management of our school has reached result 


so evident and far-reaching. 





A Remedy for Retardation in the High School 


G. DAVID HOUSTON, PRINCIPAL OF THE ARMSTRONG TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Summum N'Y of the most baffling problems in secondary 
education is that of reducing retardation. 

O Writers have plied their pens industriously in 

their enthusiastic endeavor to expose the situa- 
mmm tion and to suggest scientific remedies, but the 
complaint is still prevalent. In the light of ac- 
cumulated and rapidly multiplying material on 
this subject, the only plausible excuse for the 
present venture lies in the reflection that perhaps the sim- 
plest and most effective means of checking retardation in the 
high school has escaped the attention of the most prolific 
writers on the subject. At least one remedy lies within the 
ken of high school teachers, if they will only recognize its 
form and test its efficacy. 

What is pedagogically known as retardation is the educa- 
tional delay of a pupil, causing him to become over-aged for 
his classification. Though there are many causes that under- 
lie retardation, the outstanding cause is failure on the part 
of the pupil. As a logical consequence of failure, pupils be- 
come discouraged and drop out of school. Moreover, retard- 
ation augments the per capita cost of education and fre- 
quently interferes seriously with the working out of a suitable 
schedule. Thus retardation becomes the same bane to high 
school administration as insincerity to literature, or cant to 
morals. 

An examination of educational literature on retardation 
reveals the serious mortality of high school pupils, due very 
largely to this one cause. Counts, in his study of colleges and 
hieh schools of the North Central Association, makes the 
pertinent assertion that “of all pupils eliminated during the 
four-year high school course it is probable that about one- 
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half are eliminated during or at the close of the first year.” 
Inglis calls attention to the fact that the amount of elimina- 
tion between the first and second years is the greatest to be 
found anywhere in the high school, and conjectures that “it is 
not improbable that the large amount of elimination found 
at that point is largely due to the difficulty of transition from 
elementary school to the secondary school, the inability of the 
pupil to readjust himself to the markedly different conditions 
in the high school leading to failure in work and ultimate 
withdrawal.” 

This view of Inglis is, of course, the prevailing one. The 
imperative need of smoother transition from the elementary 
to the secondary school has always been the spontaneous ex- 
planation of pupil mortality in the early years of the high 
school. It was partly to meet this grave need that the junior 
high school was established,—the type of institution which, 
to the most hopeful, was destined to cure all the ills to which 
the intermediate grades had previously been heir. Still, how- 
ever, retardation takes its yearly tolls, with its deadly dart 
aimed a little higher—the tenth grade; for whatever virtues 
the junior high school has displayed, it has not yet accom- 
plished smooth transition or articulation. Such an achieve- 
ment remains “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” The 
gap has merely been shoved on to make the going difficult 
from the ninth to the tenth grade. 

Co-existent with the modern Renaissance, which has given 
birth to the junior high school idea, have come the tests and 
measurements which assure a much better pedagogical group- 
ing of pupils in the high school. Though these innovations 
have proved, to an appreciable extent, their intrinsic merit, 
the preponderance of their possibilities lies still in theory 
rather than in practice. To what extent they have actually 
improved retardation is still a matter of speculation, with 
the “progressives” acclaiming unstinted approval of their 
worth, and the “conservatives” knitting a doubtful brow. 


It would be tantamount to a heresy not to admit, in these 
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days of progressive thought and accomplishment, that the 
junior high school is realizing some of the fondest hopes of 
its earliest promoters; but it yet remains a matter of con- 
jecture as to what extent this unit is actually curing retard- 
ation. Pupils are surely remaining in larger proportions in 
the ninth grade (and this alone may be a laudable achieve- 
ment of the junior high school), but the conclusion should 
not be hasty that such a situation is evidence that retard- 
ation is improving. It will require some investigation to de- 
termine to what extent compulsory attendance laws are re- 
sponsible for the heavy ninth grade enrollment in recent 
vears. In 13 states the compulsory attendance age limit is 
14; in 4 states, 15; in 26 states, 16; in 1 state, 17; and in 
4 states, 18. Moreover, many states are becoming more strict 
in reference to the granting of work permits. A decrease, 
therefore, in elimination does not necessarily mean an im- 
provement in retardation. 

Likewise, the regrouping of high school pupils into rapid, 
average and slow—or by whatever designation you please to 
classify their several abilities—does not actually cure retard- 
ation. If it takes one group of pupils a longer time to com- 
plete the minimum requirements of the prescribed course of 
study, or if the slower group is not expected to cover the 
same amount of ground as the more rapid group, the slower 
group is manifestly a retarded, or belated one. Only the 
felicitous platitudes of the psychologist can deftly explain the 
absence of retardation simply because the accomplishment of 
the slower group is compatible with the mentality of its mem- 
bers. Though comparison may be odious, it is, nevertheless, 
inevitable. 

If high school pupils are educable, they should be brought 
up to the minimum requirements at least. Obviously, they 
do not meet these requirements, since retardation remains 
such a serious cause of withdrawal. It would seem, then, in- 
as-much as the trouble is gravest in the initial vear of the 
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high school, that at this point the heaviest artillery of the 
educators should be levelled. 

If there is one definite place, after the first grade, where 
the most expert teaching is needed, that place is the first year 
of the high school. To this year the most experienced and 
successful teachers should be assigned. It is not the class in 
which a new teacher should be trained. It is not a conven- 
ient dumping-ground for the weak teacher. It is not a verit- 
able asylum for the teacher who has failed with advanced 
pupils. It is one of the turning-points in public education. 
It is the high school class that requires the most tender nur- 
turing. It is the strategic year in secondary training. How- 
ever pedantic it may sound, the kind of teaching found in the 
first year high school is an unfailing barometer of the effic- 
iency of that school. 

It so happens that the first year classes are the largest, 
their attendance is the most indifferent, and their general 
behavior the most refractory. The higher grades offer supe- 
rior inducements. Teachers of ripe longevity prefer the ad- 
vanced work, and as a result the strongest teachers are 
usually found as remote from the first year pupils as their 
vaunted seniority, the course of study, and their genial prin- 
cipal will permit. The “sink or swim” policy relative to the 
first year pupils is characteristic of most high schools. It 
is in this untoward situation that we begin to discover one 
of the most potent causes of retardation, and to visualize a 
remedy. 

The entering high school pupil comes into a new world, 
where proper adjustment can be made only by gentle, patient, 
and expert direction. His metamorphosis is so dazzling that 
he cannot understand it. Unless he enters from a junior high 
school, he changes from one teacher with maternal devotion 
and indulgence, to the joint tutorship of at least four persons, 
differing perhaps widely in every respect. Each new teacher 
makes the bewildered pupil feel that there is no hope for him 
in the world of education unless the subject of that room is 
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mastered. Is it strange that the less firm of purpose should 
immediately begin to look for a way out of their educational 
maze? Many escape by laying down their menacing educa- 
tional burdens long before retardation overtakes them. 

In the first year class, where the weakest teaching is too 
often found, the pupil who needs the most help over the rough 
spots gets virtually none. The weaker and the less experi- 
enced the teaching is, the surer it is to concentrate on the 
most mentally alert in the class. Thus the way is paved 
for discouragement, retardation, and elimination for the less 
fortunate. 

Regardless of the multiplying aims and ambitions of the 
modern high school, one inescapable objective is still to give 
instruction and to develop mental power in pupils. The 
tutor’s only means of ascertaining what progress the tutored 
has made is still through the medium of language, either 
spoken or written. In other words, education is inseparably 
associated with language. Where there is no linguistic com- 
munication by tongue, eye, or pen, there can be no education, 
except by special arrangements for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Language work is the spinal column of instruction in the 
high school. Unless pupils have sufficient power in language 
to interpret the thought lodged on printed pages, they are 
sure to fail; and the Delphian Oracle itself cannot find a way 
out for them. Knowledge received in the first year of the 
high school is largely from text-books, reference books, and 
kindred agencies. The pupil, therefore, must have the tools 
and know the processes for unlocking the stores of accessible 
knowledge; otherwise he is lost. The starting-point in curing 
retardation in the high school is obviously with the methods 
of instruction. Putting it bluntly, the first year pupil must 
be taught how to read. The undertaking is, indeed, a stu- 
pendous one, but well worth the effort. 

Any teacher who has had protracted experience with first 
year pupils in the high school will corroborate the assertion 
that first year pupils, on the whole, are lamentably deficient 
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in the power necessary to read their own language. This 
does not mean that they have not mastered the mechanics of 
the language. Except in isolated cases, they can form words 
and sentences and can call words with reasonable regularity. 
They cannot, as a rule, interpret the thought. It is customary 
to receive as many different interpretations of a paragraph 
of simple prose as there are pupils venturing the interpreta- 
tion. Until this condition is improved, retardation will re- 
main frequent. 

Since certain teachers in the high school are labelled “Eng- 
lish,” perhaps the needed reform should be initiated by this 
group. Instruction in the first year should be revised to pro- 
vide for drills in interpreting passages. Instead of employ- 
ing every recitation period for the customary check on home 
assignment, the teacher might well devote time to a class- 
room study with the pupils, demonstrating means of inter- 
preting passages. It is through such demonstrations that the 
first year high school pupil learns the proper use of the dic- 
tionary, encyclopedias, and reference books. It is in this way 
that he learns how to correlate information picked up in his 
various classes. Thus he begins early in his secondary school 
career to realize that information is to be sought not merely 
from his textbooks but from accessory sources as well. In 
short, when he begins to acquire power in interpreting his 
English classics, he is at the same time acquiring the very 
power to understand his other textbooks, and thus is reducing 
the possibility of his failure. 

Among the traditional curses that have afflicted the high 
school is the mildewed practice of stuffing the high school 
course with numerous pieces of literature to be read, with the 
erroneous assumption that the greater the number read, the 
heartier the appreciation of literature. What usually passe: 
for a course in high school English is a rapid reading of a 
number of books, with the teacher’s critical appreciation lib- 
erally thrown in. Seldom is much time given to analysis and 
interpretation of thought, or to synthetic composition. Read- 
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ing for appreciation is made the be-all and end-all of the 
course, without the reflection that unless there is basic under- 
standing there can be nothing more than superficial appre- 
ciation. 

The hearty appreciation of any book, whether it be literary 
or scientific, must be the outgrowth of understanding. The 
contents must first be interpreted before they can be enjoyed. 
Words, in which the thought is clothed, are but symbols of 
ideas; and unless they are interpreted accurately, the inevit- 
able result is misunderstanding, confusion or chaos. What 
is true of these individual symbols is also true of any special 
collection of them. There must be a positive agreement on 
what these symbols, individually or collectively, signify, or 
there can be no assured communication. 

It is very obvious, therefore, that whenever the textbook is 
expressing one thought, and the pupil is interpreting it in an 
entirely different sense, or not at all, failure and retardation 
ensue as an inevitable consequence. The situation could not 
be otherwise. Nevertheless, each teacher males his daily 
cemand, marks on what is accomplished or not accomplished, 
but makes no effort to help the pupil where helv is most 
needed. 

The truth is that there has grown up in high school teach- 
ing too much of the colloquial idea of reward and punishment. 
A lesson is assigned and the pupils are expected to return 
with it the next day. Those that show, by their recitations, 
that they have brought back the material are rewarded with 
a mark denoting accomplishment. Those that have not 
brought back the material are punished (for it amounts to 
this) with a mark denoting failure. Thus a tacit contract 
exists between the teacher and the pupil, and failure on the 
part of the pupil to keen faith leads to the exacting of “a 
pound of flesh.” Such teaching is impersonal and cold, but 
characteristic of the high school. Following a period of ma- 
ternal devotion and indulgence, it is pretty certain to lead to 
retardation. 
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The aim of every high school teacher, especially the first 
year teacher, should be to equip the pupil for promotion, and 
not merely to keep a catalogue of his achievements and fail- 
ures. One way of realizing this aim is to be on the alert to 
save the failing pupil by helping him to grasp the thought 
of his lessons. It is not enough to send him adrift with his 
book, but it is necessary to aid him in mastering the contents 
of his book. 

Though this reconstruction in the teaching of first year 
high school pupils has been made chiefly the enterprise of the 
teachers of English, every teacher should share in its respon- 
sibility. There is no class in the high school in which lan- 
guage is not needed. Every teacher has to check up on the 
pupil’s progress through the agency of language, written or 
spoken. Every teacher uses a textbook as the most conven- 
ient source of the pupil’s information. The problem of inter- 
pretation is not peculiar to any classroom, but alike in all. 
Inability to read the text in history leads as speedily to fail- 
ure as it does in English. 

On account of the serviceability of language to all classes, 
there has been an insistence, and with justification, that all 
high school teachers are, or should be, teachers of English. 
Frequent failures should immediately arouse the suspicion 
that the trouble may lie in the inability to interpret the text- 
book, and the proper assistance should be given to overcome 
the difficulty. 

It has ever been customary for the teachers of first year 
high school pupils to complain of the poor equipment of the 
entering pupils. This perennial practice has been handed 
down by the college, which complains often of the inarticulate 
students that enter from the high schools. In fact. these 
stereotyped complaints of higher units, concerning the poor 
equipment of entrants from lower units, are as regular as 
the seasons. What is most needed is concentration on dis- 
covered weaknesses. If entering high school pupils cannot 
read, they ought to be taught how to do so by their first year 
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teachers and not merely labelled and passed on to the second 
year teachers for fresh outbreaks of indignation. 

Pedagogical attention, by all means, should be turned to the 
first year of high school. In order that the program proposed 
may be executed effectively, the classes must be kept teach- 
able in size. School boards must be persuaded that it is a 
questionable investment to crowd first year classes to save 
teachers’ salaries and then later pay for retarded pupils. 
Effective teaching must be made possible. 

The point is that first year pupils that are educable fail be- 
cause they do not really know how to read; that is, to get the 
kernel of the thought from the printed page. To be sure, 
they can call words, but they lack the power to interpret them. 
On the other hand, progress in the first year is due almost 
wholly to the pupil’s ability to translate information correctly 
from the printed page. 

Obviously, then, the remedy is first to protect the first year 
class with the strongest teachers available, regarding it as 
the most important year in the curriculum. In the second 
place, the teachers of English must take the initiative in plac- 
ing the proper emphasis upon analysis and interpretation of 
thought, in order that the pupil may gain the needed power 
in reading. Moreover, the other teachers must share the re- 
sponsibility of teaching first year pupils how to master the 
knowledge of their several textbooks. 

Such is the one cure for retardation in the high school. 
Until educators give special attention to the inner workings 
of the first year class, testing the pupils’ ability to read their 
textbooks, and insist upon drills in interpretation, the mor- 
tality will remain heavy, due principally to retardation. 
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Is Caesar Dead ?* 


E. SCHULTZ GERHARD, M.A., DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES, 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


“Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 


Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


Suns’ FITS couplet may be a happy poetic conceit eman- 
ating from one reputed to have had little Latin 

T and less Greek. Probably this is all the great 

imperialist is considered good for by a large pro- 
a portion of the populace in a rather prosaic mun- 
dane world, especially on a cold and coalless 
= wintry day. 
eSomtttucaiiinntae Many people who have read, or rather have 
tried to read, the “‘Commentaries,”’ remember the book chiefly 
as a heterogeneous mass of subjunctives, ablatives absolute, 
and datives of purpose or end—or without end: just fifty- 
seven varieties! To such people the book is naturally the 
dullest and most distasteful book in existence, whose contents 
are entirely unknown to them—save that all Gaul is divided 
into three parts. 

Not only many pupils have this opinion, but it is to be 
feared that many teachers entertain a similar one, and con- 
sequently do their work in a mechanical, perfunctory, and dis- 
interested way. We know of one such in particular who 
wished Caesar had never been born. It is not likely that 
“Caesar” will ever be thought of differently by any pupils 
who come under the influence of such vapid and washed-out 
instructors. 

And yet it is conceded that the “Commentaries” is the best 
account of military maneuvers and the most concise history 
ever written, and that by the greatest man of all time—great 
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* Read before the Classical Section of the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, April, 1926. 
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in planning and in accomplishment, great as a statesman, 
great as a soldier, great as an historian, and great in thought 
and in action. He tells of exciting, varied and far-reaching 
events in a vivid and interesting manner, with descriptions 
of customs and of people, interspersed with brief comments 
of his own. For clearness of expression, smoothness and 
regularity of construction, and for general lucidity and sim- 
plicity of style the work cannot be surpassed. We are told 
that for these various weighty reasons Napoleon always kept 
a copy of the “Commentaries” with him, and that Wellington 
on his campaigns slept with a copy of it under his pillow. 
Other men of achievement and great generals have shown 
similar appreciation. 

Nor should the purity of his diction and the accuracy of 
his style be passed over. No writer, ancient or modern, is 
more correct and precise than he is. His correctness, direct- 
ness, and precision are most admirable qualities; and he acted 
with the same directness and precision. These surely are 
qualities that need to be impressed upon pupils of today to 
counteract their listlessness and aimlessness in writing and 
in action; they need to be taught to be accurate and thorough, 
careful and to the point. 

His succinct, perspicuous and brilliant style has been the 
model as well as the despair of many a later historian. There 
is never any doubt as to what he says or tries to accomplish. 
And it is all done without a word of self-laudation or in- 
vendo. He has stated hardly a fact or a detail that can be 
controverted. He has cleared his motives and he has justi- 
fied his conduct and action temperately and impartially. 

If this is the verdict of two thousand years, why is this 
work frowned upon today? Is it of the sort that does not 
appeal to young people of school age? And yet a boy of 
fifteen is rarely found who is not interested in action and 
excitement of some kind. Usually he likes to spend his spare 
hours (and others!) in reading narratives of adventure, or 
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something which has a good story to it. And we would con- 
tend that “Caesar” has that. 

If the conditions are favorable for making the work inter- 
esting and attractive, then the fault must lie somewhere else. 
It is a truism that enthusiasm and interest are all-important 
essentials in teaching any subject, but it seems a special por- 
tion is needed to get “Caesar” across. It is equally true that 
you cannot stir up enthusiasm and interest in others if you 
have no such feelings of your own. It is mainly a matter 
of relativity. We once asked a hardened, weather-beaten 
Irishman whether there was enough business in a certain 
community to warrant the establishing of a particular indus- 
try. His answer was simple and brief, and painfully to the 
point: “There is business in anything if you put some busi- 
ness into it.” 

A lack of interest may be due to a lack of knowledge of 
the subject-matter, both on the part of teacher and of taught. 
A more extended knowledge of Roman history and all it im- 
plies, and a better understanding of Caesar’s life and the 
dominating purpose thereof would frequently be most clari- 
fying to teacher and to pupil. One thing is absolutely cer- 
tain,—we as a people are surely not noted for having an his- 
torical and philosophical background. 

“Caesar” is difficult Latin,—no question about it. But 
don’t talk about it, don’t mention the fact; stop lamenting and 
apologizing for it. Theologically you want to drop apolo- 
getics and indulge more in exegesis. Rather help pupils to 
center their attention on a task of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty. 

We do not believe in using the “Commentaries” as a drill- 
book to impress upon the pupils the forms and rules they 
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by a single case. It is to be feared that to many pupils the 
“Commentaries” has no more human interest than the Latin 
Grammar itself. This does not mean that the syntax is to 
be ignored; a certain amount of such work is most necessary. 
But syntax work in “Caesar” is a necessary evil and needs 
to be kept in the background as much as possible; it is better 
never to emphasize it and to make the pupil think that this 
is the end and aim of reading “Caesar.” We would also feel 
like challenging teachers of Latin to name all the ablatives 
and datives in the first book of “Caesar” twice the same way 
in succession. 

Keeping the narrative before the class may be far more 
important, for it is necessary that the pupils know and un- 
derstand what they are reading, if they are to make any 
progress. If this point is gained, then all the rest shall be 
added unto us. On one occasion we had a girl in summer 
school who had failed in “Caesar” in her regular school term. 
At first she absolutely refused to make even an effort to 
recite; but we kept at her and finally she actually made a very 
creditable recitation, much to our surprise. We then ven- 
tured the assertion that she had not read and translated that 
much Latin in several months, whereupon she replied very 
earnestly. “I know I haven’t.” 

“And why not.” 

“T did not study the lessons.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because I did not know what I was reading.” 
“Well, why are you studying your ‘Caesar’ now?” 
“Because I know what I am reading.” 

Getting this girl to understand and appreciate the narrative 
was the only way of salvaving her. It is perfectly plain that 
no amount of syntax-grinding would have saved her from a 
a hopeless failure. She was a good “sport,” for we kept at 
her the rest of the term and had the satisfaction of seeing her 
finish her work with credit. It is also nothing unusual to find 
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how it all “turned out.” Frequently the teacher can drop a 
hint which will lure them on. 

Far more important is it that the pupils should know what 
they are reading, than that they should know that Caesar in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the second book snatched a shield 
from a soldier in the dative case (if there really is such a 
construction), and that they should know that Longfellow 
translated a large part of this same chapter for the opening 
lines of “‘Miles Standish”; and that they should learn to appre- 
ciate the literary qualities of this, the most turbulent and most 
exciting paragraph in all of Caesar’s writings, for it shows 
what an impression the awful struggle made on him. 

And again, it needs to be remembered that Caesar and his 
generals are human beings, that they are men with virtually 
the same feelings, ambitions, aspirations and weaknesses as 
those who people the world today. How many of us make 
the same blunders which Considius made, “‘seeine something 
which is not there’? Some writers accuse Caesar of dandy- 
ism. We would refute the charge; a man who rushes into the 
thickest of the fight as Caesar did, forgetful of his own safety, 
and who puts his own horse aside before he orders his officers 
to do so, is neither a fop nor a coxcomb, nor does he pose for 
effect. He is likewise free from all cant. Many such inci- 
dents can be turned most effectively into impromptu talks. 
And if the pupils start to argue any point concerning Caesar 
himself or his military tactics, by all means encourage them,— 
provided they are not arguing for the sake of arguing. 

In teaching “Caesar” we are not teaching a dead language 
but a living force that familiarizes us with the history, thought 
and speech of the greatest nation of antiquity,—a nation which 
furnishes us with the basis of our own laws and government, 
language and literature. We are studying a literature worth 
while in and for itself,in which we can interpret our own expe- 
riences in the light of a mighty past, and connect this subject 
with modern life, thought and speech. Parallels can be found 
at every step. We have the demagogues of the first book de- 
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terring the populace from furnishing Caesar the grain, and 
we have soap-box orators on the street corners of our cities 
arguing for and against single tax, prohibition, free trade, so- 
cialism, et cetera. The prohibition law of the Belgae, the 
Nervi and of the Suebi was the first Volstead Act, and seem- 
ingly it was far more effective than the one of these days. 
Most likely that the ancients, pagans though they were, would 
term the Volstead Act of these latter days a “corruption” of 
the good old morals. In the fierce battle on the Sambre River 
there are instances that parallel similar ones in the rebellion 
of fifty years ago; for just as the Roman forces were surprised 
and fled in all directions, so the Union forces, in the fierce and 
disastrous encounter at Bull Run, threw away their guns and 
ran, many of them never stopping until they were safe across 
the long bridge at Washington. And when complete rout 
stared the Romans in the face until the tenth legion came as 
a relief from the opposite hill, do we not have here another 
Sheridan riding in from Winchester, “twenty miles away,” 
shouting, “Turn boys, turn; we are going back!” and wrest- 
ing victory out of sure defeat? 

The same ruse and clever piece of strategy used by General 
Arnold to take Fort Schuyler (1777), was resorted to by 
Sabinus well-nigh two thousand years ago. General Arnold 
promised a half-witted Tory boy, who had been taken pris- 
oner, his freedom if he would spread the alarm among the 
British troops that the Americans were closing in on them. 
The boy cut holes in his scant clothing and ran breathlessly 
into the enemy’s camp and showed them the “bullet holes” in 
his clothing. When asked the number of the enemy, he mys- 
teriously pointed to the leaves on the trees. The British and 
the Indians were so thoroughly frightened that they escaped 
in headlong flight, and left their tents and artillery behind. 
And with no less effect did Sabinus, in his encounter with 
the Venelli, send a “certain shrewd Gaul” as a deserter into 
the ranks of the enemy, and have him disclose to them the 
profound fear of the Romans and the desperate plight of 
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Caesar, and how Sabinus would steal out of camp that night 
to aid Caesar, and that they had better attack the Romans 
at once. 

And as for Caesar requesting the few remaining Nervi to 
make use of their lands and towns and giving severe injunc- 
tions that they should suffer no harm, we have General Grant 
at Appomatox requesting that the Confederate soldiers re- 
tain their mules, because they might need them to do their 
spring plowing. And the poor fellow who made good his 
escape and told how he had overheard his captors cast lots 
over his fate three times, has left that mystical three ring 
out again through the centuries in the stentorian voice of the 
umpire of our national game: “Three strikes and the man 
is out!”—and why three? 

It may not be amiss to have the pupils write short papers 
on different phases of the work, and then have them read 
them before the class. These papers should show what the 
pupils have gained from the year’s work historically. Topics 
like Caesar’s Generalship, Caesar’s Personal Appearance, The 
Inhabitants of Gaul, The Assassination of Caesar, Caesar’s 
Treatment of His Enemies, etc., should not prove too difficult 
nor tco comprehensive. It may be needless to say that they 
should, of course, be directed to the many available sources. 

Informal discussions of all kinds concerning points of in- 
terest in the narrative should be encouraged; allow pupils to 
express their opinion and to ask legitimate questions just as 
much as you would in teaching a history or a civics class. 
If they take opposite sides, so much the more vigorous will 
be the interest aroused. 

There are numerous material accessories, in the way of 
maps, charts, pictures, and bulletin-boards, which may help 
to arouse enthusiasm. We have a bulletin-board in our room; 
it is filled every Monday morning with things Latin which 
are allowed to remain to the end of the week, at the end of 
which time the different topics are discussed in a few min- 
utes. We have enough material to fill that board fifty-two 
times a year; and by far the most of this material has been 
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collected by the pupils themselves. It is really surprising 
to see what they bring in—nothing seems to escape them. 
Not so long ago an evening paper had a picture of Caesar 
riding his horse bareback, the reins thrown over the horse’s 
head, and the horse galloping, while Caesar was holding his 
hands folded on his back. The boys, of course, wanted to 
know whether the incident was true, so we quickly procured a 
copy of Plutarch and read a page or more, telling how Caesar 
rode horseback and traveled and marched his men,—much 
to the delight of the pupils. 

Let it be seen that human nature has been about the same 
since the dawn of recorded history; that men have fought 
over this bloody ground for two thousand years, and are still 
at it; that there is no river in all Christendom on whose 
banks more blood has been shed than on the banks of the 
Rhine; that Leagues and Courts may come and Leagues and 
Courts may go, but the fighting will go on until mankind has 
experienced a change of heart; and that the civilization of 
today is but little in advance of that of ancient times,—unless 
it be in the multiplicity of our wants, and so ad infinitum. 

The “dead languages” are not dead. Latin and Greek are 
as alive as they were when Caesar galloped back into Gaul, 
and Plato philosophized and Virgil sang. For centuries the 
history of Rome was the history of the whole civilized world, 
and all study of Mediaeval and Modern history must needs 
start from Rome. The “Commentaries” is a document of 
original sources and of great importance, for it is the first 
continuous narrative of Western Europe, of its civilization, 
and of its people. It may be better that the pupils have a 
meager and imperfect knowledge of “Caesar” and of Latin 
as a whole rather than none at all. Even “a year’s acquaint- 
ance with Caesar is in itself something of an education in 
the art of writing.” 

We should like to contend that there is no such thing as a 
dead language, unless it be in the studying and teaching 
thereof, and as to whether Caesar is dead or alive will depend 
in large measure on the modus operandi. 
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The Life-Career Motive in Secondary 
Education 
J. F. SANTEE, OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, MONMOUTE. 


. . At some time in the career of the high-school pupil he ought 


to have the joy of feeling the pull or drive of the subject-matter 
which he has studied in relation to actual problems of one sort or 
another which he must confront in his post-high-school career. . 

—Clement. 
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HE earliest kind of education was that which 
trained for the life career. The various knowl- 
edges and skills acquired by primitive peoples 
were taught to the youth with a definite pur- 
pose in view, that purpose being to prepare the 
individual for meeting the exigencies of life. 
The technique of the chase, the art of war, the 
usages of social life, the tribal traditions and 
taboos, the making of clothing and houses, the construction 
of boats and weapons, the esoteric knowledge of the priestly 
orders,—all these were taught in order to fit the individual 
for filling his place in society. The objectives were clear and 
there was little lost effort. 

Men have never ceased to educate for the life career. How- 
ever, as education became institutionalized, the emphasis was 
placed upon the training—generally of the children of the 
more fortunate classes—for the so-called learned professions. 
Some sort of apprenticeship system was assumed to be suffic- 
ient for the training of the masses. But with the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution, and the consequent breakdown of 
the apprenticeship system, a new situation has arisen. Our 
present understanding of democracy, too, seems to carry the 
implication that all our youth should have equality of oppor- 
tunity for training in the schools. As these schools are now 
so generally supported at public expense, it appears only rea- 
sonable that there should be a general demand for the educa- 
tion of all classes of children. 
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Schools of the traditional type have been found wanting. 
Having as their objective preparation for the ministry, for 
law, for medicine, for art, or for other professions, they fall 
short in filling the needs of a democracy. Although only 
about one-ninth of the pupils entering the first grade ever 
complete high school work, still the bias of our educational 
system is toward preparation for the professions. 

It is doubtless true that many students drop out of school 
because there is lack of motivation in the courses offered. 
Unless the student has some profession in view, he sees little 
in high school work. A boy has very aptly expressed the 
situation. ‘‘When a fellow goes to high school,” he said, “che 
gets pieces of paper with the teachers’ marks on them, tell- 
ing how he ain’t any good. When a fellow works at a job, 
he gets a slip of paper every Saturday noon with which he 
can buy things. Who wants to go to high school, any way, 
if he ain’t going to college?” 

Men do not write books for the sake of writing books; 
they write for money or fame, or for both. So, with the 
majority of human activities. Certain material rewards or 
social approbations are very largely the objectives which keep 
men at tasks which, in themselves, are measurably disagree- 
able. It is not to be denied that the painter, the poet, the 
musician, the sculptor and others, find joy in their labors. 
But how long would their efforts be continued were there 
none to appreciate or reward? 

A democratically-administered system of secondary educa- 
tion, maintained at public expense, must serve the needs of 
all classes. Therefore, the following-named aspirations and 
responsibilities common to all must be considered: 


“1. Desire of every one to take care of himself and be 
economically independent. 

‘2. Desire to produce or create something. . 

Aspiration to be strong physically and have complete 

control of one’s faculties. 

“4. Instinctive desire for offspring. 

5. Fundamental human desire for leisure. 
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“6. Desire for a good name among one’s fellows in a, social 
group.” —Alltucker. 





If due consideration is given to the foregoing, it may come 

about that our secondary curricula will be organized so as to 
center about vocations. This would not necessarily militate 
against training for citizenship, ethical character, etc. It 
goes without saying, that vocational training should not be 
narrow. The late Charles W. Eliot well said: “The immense 
increase in knowledge during the last hundred years, and the 
innumerable new applications of knowledge for the benefit of 
mankind, ought long ago to have persuaded us that a greatly 
enlarged definition of culture was indispensable. We also 
need to discard forever the notion that there is something 
vulgar or degrading about the useful and the serviceable. . 
The apple blossoms are not less beautiful because apples will 
later be developed from them. . . . The conception that use- 
less knowledge is purer and loftier than useful belongs with 
the feudal system and with that conception of religion which 
makes it consist largely of ceremonial, detaches it from ordi- 
nary human life, and regards it as in great part an other- 
world interest.”’ Bearing on this is the following from Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education: “While the verdict 
of modern psychology has not as yet been rendered, it is clear 
that former conceptions of ‘general values’ must be thor- 
oughly revised.” 

Cardinal Principles continues: “Subject values and teach- 
ing methods must be tested in terms of the laws of learning 
and the application of knowledge to the activities of life, 
rather than principally in terms of the demands of any sub- 
ject as a logically organized science.” And again: “It is the 
ideal of democracy that the individual and society may find 
fulfillment in each other.” 

It is also indicated rather specifically how the secondary 
school should go about training for the life-career: “We rec- 
ommend that secondary schools admit and provide suitable 
instruction for all pupils who are in any respect so mature 
that they would derive more benefit from the secondary school 
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than from the elementary school, . . . In the junior (high- 
school) period emphasis should be placed upon the attempt 
to help the pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to make at 
least provisional choice of the kinds of work to which he will 
devote himself. . . . The work of the senior high school 
should be organized into differentiated curriculums. . . . The 
basis of differentation should be, in the broad sense of the 
term, vocational. . = 

The orientation of the program of studies toward vocational 
training for all classes of society, will involve the reorganiza- 
tion of our courses in the traditional subjects. Bobbitt writes 
thus of the Los Angeles schools: ‘‘The vocational mathematics 
for commercial students is administered in this city as a 
vocational course in the commercial department. This ap- 
pears to represent the proper placement of all mathematics 
courses, not in the general department of mathematics, but 
in the proper vocational department. . . . The college-en- 
trance demand (for mathematics) is largely dictated by the 
disciplinary hypothesis—without proofs. In far larger meas- 
ure, however, it is held for selective purposes. It is not that 
the students need algebra and geometry, but that colleges need 
selected bodies of students, and algebra and geometry have 
been, aside from the classic languages, until recently, the best 
selective devices.” 

In an article in the School Review, Bobbitt raises the ques- 
tion as to whether much of our so-called vocational work is 
really vocational after all. ‘“‘Most boys, for example, who 
take cabinet-making, joinery, forge, machine-shop, printing, 
ete., . . . are not really aiming at preparation for their spe- 
cialized callings. It is at least a fair question whether this 
shop-work, or shop-play, actually aims at attaining vocational 
objectives.” 

It may be urged that in the very nature of things the sec- 
ondary school cannot train for all vocations. Courses in rail- 
roading, aviation, and undertaking could scarcely be offered. 
“The extent to which the secondary school should offer train- 
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ing for a specific vocation depends upon the vocation, the 
facilities that the school can acquire, and the opportunity the 
pupil may have to obtain such training later. To obtain 
satisfactory results, those proficient in that vocation should 
be employed as instructors, and the actual conditions of the 
vocation should be utilized either within the high school or 
in co-operation with the home, farm, shop, or office. 

Vocational training should not tend to develop a caste sys- 
tem. The pupil should be free to change from one occupa- 
tional course to another with the least possible difficulty. Nor 
would it be wise to cut off arbitrarily certain occupational 
classes from possible university training. The Committee on 
the Articulation of High-School and College Subjects, in its 
report to the National Education Association in 1911, sub- 
mitted substantially the following: It “urged the modification 
of college-entrance requirements in order that the secondary 
school might adapt its work to the varying needs of its pupils 
without closing to them the possibility of continued education 
in higher institutions.” It took the position “that the satis- 
factory completion of any well-planned high-school curricu- 
lum should be accepted as a preparation for college.” This 
recommendation accentuated the responsibility of the second- 
ary school for planning its work so that young people may 
meet the needs of democracy. 
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Education? Why? 


0. HERSCHEL FOLGER, WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


SmmnmcuunNs FT AK ESPEARE’S schoolboy, “creeping like a 
snail, unwillingly to school,” was reproduced in 

S Henry Adams, as he tells in his third-person- 

autobiography, when his grandfather, John 
ieee eae Adams, took him quietly but sternly by 
the hand one recalcitrant day, and led him to 
school. As a man, he later believed that his 
SUMMIT rebellion as a boy was justified, for years after- 
ward he declared that a half-hour’s daily direction by his 
father in the study at home would have been worth more than 
all the time he spent in school in those days. 

“Nine-tenths of his acquired education was useless and the 
other tenth harmful.” “The more he was educated the less 
he understood.” “The education he had received bore little 
relation to the education he needed.” These were the re- 
actions of his life at various periods. Were they justified? 
Was he extreme in his conclusions? Was his life typical? 

Whether the education of Henry Adams, or of any other 
individual, has been a failure, there is little to be disputed 
about the general need. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has empha- 
sized this need in relating how a prominent Oxford scholar 
asked the people of England, France, Italy, Sweden, China, 
Japan and the United States: ‘What is your leading interest? 
What do your people believe in?” and the answer was always 
“Education.” The same people were asked, “What did you 
learn from the war?” and they all replied, “Our need of 
education.” 

If the desire and need are so great, what are the motives? 
Why should schools be established, and why should a boy 
desire to go? A number of youngsters of junior high school 
age were asked just that question. Several admitted that 
they attended because they “had to,” and more showed their 
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indefiniteness of motive by their answer, “To get an educa- 
tion.” The vocational was reflected in: “To learn a trade,” 
“To get a good position,” “To make my way,” “Graduates are 
in demand,” and “To make a living and support my mother.” 
The cultural elements were suggested in: “To learn,” “To be 
intelligent,” and “To be civilized and not ignorant.” Many 
motives were listed, including “To help the world” and “To 
be of service.” 

Do these children illustrate facts? After all theories, new 
and old, have been put forward as the motive in education, is 
it possible to eliminate many? Won’t the completest educa- 
tion have, at least in the background, a variety of objects? 

Perhaps the first motive in the lives of many is expressed 
by Mrs. Tulliver in “The Mill on the Floss’: “Tulliver wants 
to give Tom a good eddication, an eddication as’ll be bread 
to him.” This phase is emphasized by today’s vocational 
training, but long before its present vogue the reply as to 
motive from thousands of people would have concerned the 
possibility of making more money. The increase in schools 
of business administration is one angle of the question. 

This especially has had to do with Negro education, that 
he might be a better farmer and business man, taking care 
of himself intelligently in business transactions, after gener- 
ations of imposition on the part of those who had had educa- 
tional advantages, and making himself a respected member 
of the community. Booker T. Washington often told his 
people: “We shall prosper in proportion as we dignify and 
glorify labor and put brains and skill into the common occu- 
pations of life,” and there was carved on a memorial dedicated 
to him: “He lifted the veil of ignorance from his people and 
pointed the way to progress through education and industry.” 

There is a subconscious though unconfessed idea in the 
minds of many that it is better to raise better sheep and more 
cotton than to know about wool tariff and economics. How- 
ever the extremes of attitude may have been, there is some 
justification for the numerous statistics displayed which show 
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that extended schooling increases the possibilities for finan- 
cial success and for progress in one’s chosen vocation. 

A second motive that would seldom be admitted by one 
possessing it, is illustrated by the college freshman who gave 
as his reason for going to college that he could then be ad- 
mitted to membership in the university club. This motive 
is touched upon by the woman in Maine who thought a 
speaker was educated because he “used words a mile long” 
which she could not understand, by the man who wanted his 
daughter to give him the “algebra” for cabbage, and by the 
man who is in search of degrees, conferred or acquired. This 
motive goes by various names, of which the most dignified is 
prestige. It has its ridiculous side, closely connected with the 
idea that ‘finishing schools” “finish” with commencement, 
but it also has its better side, for it no doubt arises out of a 
desire to “walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise,” and 
it has its most beneficial influence in raising the standards of 
schools in order that their diplomas might have a greater 
influence. 

A motive which of recent years has attained a larger place, 
is the training for citizenship, the self-preservation of a de- 
mocracy, one of the steps in changing a melting-pot into a 
republic of intelligent citizens. The need is continually de- 
scribed by such men as Dr. Edward A. Steiner, who are thor- 
oughly familiar and sympathetic with both our national ideals 
and ovr immigration, and by illustrations such as that of 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, that one group of foreigners named 
among our presidents Pershing and Barnum and Bailey. “The 
multitude of the wise is the welfare of the world,” and the 
discovery during the war of the appalling ignorance of the 
masses of Americans made education for citizenship imper- 
ative. 

Lincoln paid tribute to past efforts toward citizenship when 
he said, if “Luther and Wycliff gave the Bible and freedom 
of conscience to the masses, our forefathers, with their free 
schools, taught the people how to think.” Washington ex- 
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pressed the idea in his farewell address: ‘‘Promote, then, as 
an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” With the dangers of 
standardization ever kept prominent as a warning, making a 
higher type of Americans can always be one motive of educa- 
tion in any age. 

But any motive listed in connection with education is sure 
to be based, directly or indirectly, upon the mind and its pro- 
cesses. Though many of the old prescribed courses simply 
for mental training have been made elective, the present 
interest in psychological effects counterbalances that change. 
Perhaps the thinking motive for the individual is weak. 
Someone has quoted a woman scrubbing clothes, who may 
have been typical though optimistic, when she said: “Weil, 
I’m glad I ain’t one o’ them college professors, having to use 
their brains every day.” Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “There 
is no expedient to which men will not resort to avoid the neces- 
sity of thinking.” Edison has said that the affairs of the 
world are controlled by a few men who think. The need of 
the thinking motive was contrasted with the one of so-called 
success by “The Yale Saturday Evening Post” in recent years: 
“We believe that Yale is preparing men not to live but to 
make a living; that the life of the undergraduate is stupid, 
empty and meaningless. . . . Universities are enlarged, not 
to encourage thought, but to ladle out information like soup 
in a cafeteria. A new point of view, a new thinking attitude, 
a philosophy of life is needed.” 

At about the same time, “La Critique,” at Dartmouth, made 
another contrast: “We believe that Dartmouth is graduating 
each year about three hundred Babbitts to go forth and ex- 
ploit others for the good of themselves alone, to become loyal 
Americans and never think.” Thus representatives of the 
student bodies of two of our most prominent universities de- 
clere that there is danger of two motives discussed above— 
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vocation and citizenship—because they may easily crowd out 
the more important motive of mental development. ’ 
Real thinking, as The Yale Post intimated, and as President 


one 


Coolidge later similarly said, will naturally lead to real living, | 


and that living depends largely, among other things, upon 
appreciation. Thomas L. Masson makes the charge that there 
is more true discernment of religion, art, music and litera- 
ture among the uneducated than among the educated. If 
such a charge can be substantiated, it surely is time that the 
motive of discernment and appreciation had its place. 

A writer of 2 magazine article of some two years ago gave 
two illustrations which show the need. A woman in an iso- 
lated mountain district in America was found in a home of 
very unlovely conditions. She was asked: “Why don’t you 
move the bed out into the other room? This is a wonderful 
view, for which folks in Massachusetts would give $50,000.” 
“Humph! What’s the view? I want a place where I can 
roll in and roll out the quickest.” As a contrast to her lac! 
of appreciation, there was the maid in a home in the north- 
west, who one day burst out crying, and pointed to a boy on 
the floor who was running his fingers over the raised letters 
of a book, and she said: ‘“He’s blind; but he can read and I 
can’t.” 

Plato accurately pictured this motive long ago, when he 
said: “Education is not filling the mind with knowledge, but 
turning the eye of the soul toward the light.” Mathew Ar- 
nold described the man of culture as “the man who knows the 
best that has ever been said and done.” Both Plato’s and 
Arnold’s ideas can best be accomplished through our institu- 
tions of learning. Chauncey M. Depew says of a number of 
millionaires he has known, who had not a college education: 
“T have never met any one of them whose regret was not pro- 
found and deep that he had not an education. I have never 
met one of them who did not lament either the neglect of his 
parents or his own poor opportunities that failed to give him 
the equipment. I have never met one of them who did not 
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feel in the presence of cultured people a certain sense of 
mortification which no money paid for. I never met one of 
them who was not prepared to sacrifice his whole fortune 
that his boy should never feel that mortification.” 

On the other hand, Aiice Freenian Palmer had told her 
students that the best education could be outside the school- 
room, and suggested that they commit something to memory 
every day. The youngest girl in the group was approaching 
the appreciation motive when she exclaimed: “I know what 
you mean: learn something we’d be glad to remember if we 
went blind.” 

That appreciation will make easier of accomplishment an- 
other element and is part of another motive: to learn the art 
of living together. Woodrow Wilson said some years ago, 
“The aim of all learning is to understand,” and William James 
declared that the object of a college education is “to enable 
us to know a man when we see one.” It is illustrated by a 
story oft repeated a few years ago, to the serious reception 
of some and the amusement of others, that a cannibal leader 
was about to prepare a feast of an Englishman, when he 
learned that the victim was a Balliol man. He called upon 
his men to refrain: “I’m a Balliol man myself, and Balliol 
men don’t eat each other.” It is certain that, with the art 
of living together as one of the motives of education, the 
various ways men have of “eating each other” would be dis- 
pensed with. 

In one of the buildings at Lake Chautauqua are posted the 
words: “‘Wisdom unused for others is as vain as unused gold,” 
and over the entrance to one of our well-known colleges are 
words something like these: “Enter that ye may be thought- 
ful and learned; depart that ve may be useful and helpful to 
mankind.” Two decades ago a professor in the University of 
Chicago published fourteen questions which attracted much 
attention. He said one could consider himself well educated 
if he could answer in the affirmative all those questions, and 
they had almost entirely to do with living together with oth- 
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ers. Service is a great word in use these days, and our schools 
ought to be contributing more to it. 

But living together not only concerns individuals but races. 
For example, Chief Justice Taft has said: “Education is the 
solution of the race question when it is directed toward giv- 
ing the Negro a self-respect and a belief in the dignity of 
labor and in the necessity of making himself a valuable mem- 
ber of society, in order that the white man may then give 
him what is his just due.” And the living together concerns 
nations. Headmaster Finner of the Huntington School took 
a great step in the teaching of history when he changed the 
emphasis from wars to peace, and there is little question that 
the friendliness of nations will soonest come through that idea 
encouraged in our schools. 

Living together, after all, depends upon character, and 
characters our education should build. Otherwise it is dan- 
gerous. Froude said: “We are all selfish; the sage is no bet- 
ter than the fool, and only more dangerous.” ‘Even divine 
philosophy may push beyond her mark and be procuress of 
the lords of hell,’”’ and Loeb and Leopold were only more glar- 
ing examples than others of what education may do without | 
character building. Huxley gave as the object of education: 
“To harmonize the mind and body, to make the intellect a 
clear, cold logic engine, to train the passions to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience, and to 
learn to love all beauty, whether nature or art, to hate all 
vileness and to respect others as oneself.” 

Ruskin’s belief was that education means teaching people 
to behave as they ought to behave. “It is not teaching youth 
the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their 
literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them 
into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies 
and souls. It is a painful and continual and difficult work, 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by precept and by praise, 
but, above all, by example.” However educators may differ 
as to method, it must be admitted that an education that does 
not include character building is incomplete. 
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The late President Eliot, in describing the college, summar- 
ized many of the motives in education, with character-build- 
ing at its climax: “Here may young feet, shunning the sordid 
paths of low desire and worldly ambition, walk humbly in the 
steps of the illustrious dead—the poets, artists, philosophers, 
and statemen of the past; here may fresh minds explore new 
fields and increase the sum of knowledge; here from time to 
time may great men be trained up to be leaders of the people; 
here may irradiating light of genius sometimes flash out to 
rejoice mankind; above all, here may many generations of 
manly youth learn righteousness.” 

Finally, righteousness and charactei can best be obtained 
by the union of education and religion. Again, it should be 
said that methods will differ, and the difficult question of the 
relationship between church and state must be considered, 
but there are an increasing number of people who believe 
that an educational system which ignores the religious motive 
has eliminated the most important element in life. Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle has shown the religious interest of the past in 
the formation of early laws and in the establishment of our 
states. As an illustration, the Ordinance of 1787, establish- 
ing the Northwest Territory, has been copied by several of 
the states in the words: “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” Much of the school work and many of the books 
consisted of religious material. 

The interest of an earlier day in religious education is in 
evidence on the tablet in the right wall of the Johnston gate 
at Harvard, a quotation from a passage printed in London 
in 1643: “After God had carried us safe to New England 
and we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, and 
settled the civill govt, one of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
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churches when our present ministers shall lie in dust, New 
England’s first fruits.” 

Probably very few would desire that old methods and old 
customs should be revived, but a host of people are beginning 
to see as never before that an attempt at an educational 
system without the religious motive anywhere involved will 
make futile other motives also. President Coolidge has said: 
“It is not in brilliant conceptions and strokes of genius that 
we shall find the chief reliance in our country, but in the 
home, in the school, and in religion.”’ Over the door at Earl 
Hall at Columbia are the words: “Erected to the students, 
that religion and learning may go hand in hand and character 
grow with knowledge.” On the back of a chair in the Ameri- 
can University at Washington is the inscription: “Unite the 
pair so long disjoined, knowledge and vital piety.” 

The need is put in the most illuminating way by Principal 
L. P. Jacks, as quoted by Glenn Frank: ‘‘All education should 
be religious—all religion must be educational—a religious 
spirit must enter into education—an educational spirit must 
enter into religion. That which begins as primary education 
should end in religion. That which ends in religion should 
begin in primary education. Take them apart, think of them 
as separate, and both will suffer damage. Religion will be 
a thing for which there has been no preparation; education 
will be a process that leads on to no definite goal. If the 
battle of civilization is lost in the schools, who is going to 
win it afterwards? To begin by starting the community on 
the wrong road in the plastic period, and then, when it is 
grown up, to send out the parson and the policeman to bring 
it back—what fool’s enterprise could compare with that?” 

Thus the fullest education rests upon many motives; in the 
ideal none can be liminated, regardless of the rapidity of 
change in technique. True, attempting to hold to all of them, 
especially the extremely difficult ideals of character and re- 
ligion, will create a tremendous task for any educator. But 
the greater the task the greater the opportunity and the 
greater the joy when a vision of the ultimate influence is 
seen. 
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other than sugar-coating. This, in turn, is be- 
= = cause they are unable to conceive of a pedagogy 
SMM Wherein the pupil gradually becomes the sole 
legatee of responsibility for his own future. Our society is 
shot through and through with the prepossession that teach- 
ers and parents are properly the sole custodians of twenty- 
one years of responsibility for the pupil-offspring. When 
they weary of the futility of the job, they preach self-help 
at the youngsters, who quite justly answer with complacent 
grins and increased frivolity. It is nature’s way of replying: 
“Had you given these children responsibility and its abso- 
lutely essetiz.1 concomitant, confidence, in spheres widening as 
rapidly as their lives, there would be now no call for ineffec- 
tual preachments.” 

Sometimes a student will reveal in a phrase, naively, this 
whole battle-scarred area of educational philosophy: “I’m so 
glad to be in a school where somebody makes me do things. 
Now I feel like I’m getting somewhere.” 

This student thus reveals himself an ardent champion of 
the hurdles system of education, that backbone of schools and 
schoolma’ams since man has formally taught man. For such 
redoubtable service has the method done, so well has it served 
civilization heretofore, that many and doughty must be the 
attacks to dethrone it. But the method has reached its peak 
of usefulness. Its prepossessions are more and more bur- 
dening a society that must in the coming decades increas- 
ingly look for its salvation to the ministrations of knowledge 
of its own psychological processes. 

The essence of hurdle education is that it throws upon the 
older generation responsibility for inculcating in the younger 
the “proper” habits and interpretations of life. Such a 


SuunmucrmnMes KF} ACHERS belittle in practice the conception of 
2 = interest and discipline as “correlative aspects of 
5 T = activity having an aim” (Dewey), though they 
= = are unable to refute it in theory. This is be- 
A = cause they are unable to conceive of interest as 
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method does not give a civilization that must evolve or perish 
sufficient elasticity to adjust itself to an environment now so 
radically changing and so rapidly increasing in complexity. 
The whole weight of hurdles dogma bears, through manifold 
intricate channels of theory and “suggestion” upon parent 
and teacher to instruct, impress, “put over to” the young the 
currently correct act and attitude. In fact, the “put-it-over” 
philosophy is the rampantly successful business practice of 
the day, with its conquests more and more dependent upon 
advertising and selling. Now the purpose of advertising is 
not primarily to enlighten, inform, or educate the consumer, 
but to sell goods, though the “educational” surface of appeal 
is good camouflage. Just so, the purpose of most formal edu- 
cation has always been not primarily to supply increasing 
opportunity for growth in self-knowledge, but to “sell” cer- 
tain ideals, preconceptions and habits, though. culture and 
ideals are likewise used as a presentable “surfice.” 

Educators often find it incumbent upon them to preach to 
other educators the necessity of stressing the “cultural side,” 
the necessity of teaching “ideals.”” This is a good illustra- 
tion of the psychological principle that one tends to belabor 
others for his own shortcomings. It is also true, of course, 
that “culture” and “ideals” are vague terms for hiatuses felt 
in the educational system and its results. For many of these 
educators well know that culture and ideals can, strictly speak- 
ing, not be taught at all, but must issue as by-products of 
educational procedure directed primarily toward mastery of 
the physical and social environments. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that much rodomontade over ideals, service, culture, and 
equally large cover-phrases so easily serve as camouflage for 
weaknesses of inner structure of the educational machine. 

As the mother-vice of all that beset humanity is quite prob- 
ably laziness, especially of the mental faculties, so the prime 
factor in the success of a scheme of education is the incidence 
of the responsibilities it brings to bear as psychological pres- 
sure upon the persons in its drama. 

The time-honored methods now current have grown up on 
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a basis of pervading distrust of the students’ desires and 
plans. The system is built, in a word, upon the same sandy 
soil as is the theology of infant damnation. Certain self- 
selected humans tell other, younger, forcibly-selected humans 
what these latter must do to be saved, when, as a matter 
of fact, neither knows much about it, and the instructors 
often less than the instructed. As a matter of result, then, 
under the conventions of this regimen, neither party to the 
business tries very hard to learn about it, for there is no 
common sharing of responsibility of a common ignorance. 
The educator, or, more likely, indurated custom, sets the 
hurdle, the teacher holds it and, according to the usual rou- 
tine, makes it more unpleasant for the student to avoid the 
hurdle than to leap it. The victim, with but the remotest 
and vaguest ideas of the meaning of his act, its connection 
with the great context of his life, leaps, therefore, and becomes 
qualified—to live? No—to leap more hurdles. 

People who defend the hurdle system evidently have in 
mind one very laudable purpose, that of bringing the young 
into conformity with the usages and skills and habituations 
of present-day society. It is a laudable purpose, because 
habit, convention, conservatism are the very balance-wheel 
of social energy. But balance-wheels need no defenders; they 
need only tenders and oilers; and there will always be plenty 
of good souls to act as such. These defenders of the hurdles 
talk progress, of course; it is simply not good form to fail 
in doing that; but they talk progress in the stereotyped 
phrase, while in their hearts they are deeply afraid of change 
in the status quo. “Little boys and girls should be seen and 
not heard!” “Mind your betters now!” These ancient admo- 
nitions are at present seldom heard in the best circles, but 
are still paraphrased or said under the breath in all circles. 
“Why should I do it that way?” “Because I said so, that’s 
why!” These and countless other purely repressive meas- 
ures are but the cruder expression of wide-spread delusions 
concerning the proper function of education. 

Obedience is still the prime virtue, because it is eminently 
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the prime convenience, in the palatial school-hall as in the 
little red schoolhouse. Those people who, if relentlessly pinned 
down to a statement of the foundation of what educational 
philosophy they can muster, admit to a secret reliance upon 
the all-importance of obedience, are the same people who do 
not understand the meaning of self-discipline. For the alter- 
native to the “obedience method” is not a disobedience 
method or a slip-along method, but the far sterner self-disci- 
pline method. This is the core of the writer’s present conten- 
tion. 

As there is in therapeutics no “suggestion” that cannot be 
resolved into “auto-suggestion,” so there is in education no 
discipline but must be resolved into self-discipline. Dr. John 
Dewey has long ago pointed this out more ably than his dis- 
ciples can hope to do, but the gospel needs to be told and 
retold, applied and reapplied to all sorts of situations, and the 
obstacles to its immediate application considered. 

The widespread fear of inactivity—so different from a 
wholesome joy in work—the exaltation of work for work’s 
sake, aside from accomplishment, attest the intensity of the 
struggle against the seductive paralysis of inertia. But the 
activity enforced by arbitrary authority is, at the very most, 
but a sort of resting and rallying place on the learner’s 
own way to self-mastery, and a dangerous place at that. He 
may get indurated by habits of going through the motions 
of work (which will no doubt be better for him than indura- 
tion by habits of sloth) while he is in process of gathering 
his forces and setting his stage for the self-discipline vital to 
a healthy life. Yet such habits are but the shell of a life, 
after all, and would far better be infused with the essential 
spirit in process of making, than be adopted by the spirit 
afterward at second-hand, if at all. To work because some 
other person forces one to it is slavery; to work because one 
understands his entire environment’s insistence upon work is 
to gain as great a measure of freedom as the average man 
perhaps can hope for; to work because to the depths of his 
being one yearns to join the rhythm of cosmic effort is to 
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be well on the right road to self-mastery. And no amount of 
time spent under the first regime alone is guarantee of suc- 
cess in the third, or even in the second, the entire public school 
method to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Society, in a deep-seated distrust of the individual, has con- 
stituted a self-selected portion of its number as, to all intents 
and purposes, taskmasters, put the whip into their hands 
in loco parentis, and said to these teachers: “See that our 
youth hop these hurdles as we hopped them; cnly make them 
a little higher, for that is progress.” This harsh crudity has 
been much softened, garnished, euphemised and idealised, but 
the backbone of society’s charge to its educators is as stated. 
Now society’s fear of its own laziness is not to be one whit 
derided; it is a proper instinct acting against a force of retro- 
gression in the psychic sphere comparable to gravity in the 
physical. The fear of laziness is exceedingly wholesome. But 
society, in the usual blundersomeness of doings so wholesale 
as those of its great institutions, State, Church, Education, 
has fastened upon the individual the doubt and distrust that 
properly belongs only to a tendency. Thus it has handicapped 
and weighted the individual at every faltering step. 

The consequences are so far-reaching that they can be but 
lightly touched upon here. The results upon task-master and 
doer are exactly what the world has grown accustomed to 
expect in slave-driver and slave. The former tends to be- 
come a domineering bully; the latter to become sullen, eva- 
sive, grudging of his energies. Successful growth of the 
spirit is almost out of the question for either. No amount of 
preaching of “ideals” to either teacher or student can alter 
the essential situation. Teaching, as at present constituted, 
tends to attract the semi-neurotic, introverted type of person 
who prefers directing subject personalities at their work to 
engaging in the exacting hurly-burly of the world’s work him- 
self. Hence the tendency to predominance of masculine wo- 
men and effeminate men in the calling. As the exactions of 
any success in business or its tributary professions call for 
more and greater subornations against a natural cultural 
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growth in its votaries, these conditions may happily be coun- 
teracted to some extent. 

Society’s fear of its own laziness pervades all but the most 
heroic of schoolrooms, in the form of a subtle, quite often 
unrecognized poison of distrust of the individual pupil. He 
is commonly held in suspicion until he “proves” his trust- 
worthiness, in flagrant contravention of scientific pedagogy, 
and even of that fundamental of enlightened jurisprudence, 
“The prisoner is to be considered innocent until he is proven 
guilty.” 

In consequence, much of the teacher’s effort is given over 
to “checking-up” on the pupil. The entire time-honored reci- 
tation method, so widely deplored, and, in protean disguises, 
still so widely employed, is a checking-up process utilized to 
satisfy the teacher that the child has not evaded “learning 
his lesson.”” Papers are checked over, tests, sometimes highly 
ingenious ones are given, elaborate attendance systems are 
devised and operated, the whole expensive and attenuated 
structure undermined and sabotaged by the creeping paralysis 
of this distrust between teacher and pupil. Yet the distrust 
itself is but a parasitic growth upon almost universal accept- 
ance of an educational dogma now outgrown, and in turn 
traceable to economic and socio-psychological conditions so 
complex as almost to baffle study. 

Growth of responsibility in the pupil is in spite of, not 
because of the system; for, in fact, the teacher is charged 
with all responsibility, even, in some states, from the time 
the pupil leaves home till he returns to it,—an absurdity that 
must surely be patent to all but legally ossified minds. Young 
children require watchful care and guardianship, of course, 
but even that should be, as modern dynamic psychology so 
clearly indicates, nine parts love to one of command. But as 
earliest childhood passed, the marvelous disciplinary power 
of wisely devised and built environments, outgrowths of pres- 
ent schools, must usurp more and more completely the per- 
sonal command, with its paralyzing concomitant, personal 
dependence upon the commander. Every sympathetic teacher 
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knows that it is those rare moments of giving counsel that 
is asked for, or better still, the moments of playing, working, 
conversing with his pupil as friend and friend that make the 
teacher’s life bearable, that hearten him in the monotony of 
his routine. What should be the rule is the exception, and 
the pity of it is, teachers themselves all too often blame 
wearily the “general cussedness” of young folks for the entire 
state of affairs! 

It is this mental under-current of constant mutual distrust 
that eventuates in recrimination and sly, often unconscious 
retaliation between teacher and pupil. It is this toxin of 
distrust that is one cause of the disgracefully low efficiency 
of the learning process in the public school. Errors are cor- 
rected by the teacher, only to be made again and again. These 
failures are due in part, of course, to the divorcement of 
school work from the wholesome reactions of reality as the 
children otherwise know it. School work is all “exercises,” 
motions and gestures passed through within a sort of social 
vacuum, so far is vital reaction is concerned; tasks completed 
to please an arbitrary authority Within this impossible 
structure of resented social pressures, however, unwholesome 
fears and distrusts must inevitably arise, creatures of inferi- 
ority-complexes and their immensely complicated defense re- 
actions. Even as it is now almost admitted that all overt 
acts are but the surface indicators of the impingement of 
deep-laid instinctive tendencies upon outside reality, so it 
must be admitted that the schoolroom presents a field long 
fallow to the plow of the dynamic psychologist. 

Here it is enough that this “master-and-slave’” situation 
has opened a whole Pandora’s box of evils which calls for 
more than the symptom-dosing it has been receiving, if educa- 
tion, with the civilization it professes to lead, is to be enabled 
to wade out of its present morass. 

To return to our virtuous pupil, glad to graduate into a 
place where, at last, “somebody makes him do something.” 
The public school has, then, on its own confession, become to 
him a haven of refuge, where he can blissfully heave over 
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to the shoulders of a capable teacher all that burden of respon- 
sibility for his own success that has hitherto so onerously 
rested upon his own shoulders. Thenceforth, certainly, the 
public school will teach this lad some skills of “composition,” 
penmanship, typewriting, “ciphering,” and the like, that will 
enable him to “get by,” to pay his way in the world perhaps. 
Such an achievement, obviously, is not to be sneezed at. It 
is exactly this sort of thing which has kept going much of 
the public’s confidence in the efficacy of its schools. Their 
product does, somehow, fit into the machinery of the status 
quo. But, it goes far, too far, toward keeping it in quite the 
same status! 

The hurdle system of training (it is only as a lucky by- 
product that it furnishes education) for the current regime 
is so immediately convenient as to be ultimately highly dan- 
gerous. The effect of an incessant influx of an army of 
“fitters-in,” sprinkled with a few pepper-shakes of mouth 
“radicals,” all in the face of a rapidly complicating physical 
environment, a rapid increase of physical power and mechan- 
ical tools, is ultimately explosive. The World War may well 
be but the first of these explosions. 

The stereotyped answer is: “Teach the young to think.” 
sut, unhappily for present methods, one is not “taught” to 
think; one can only learn to think. And one learns to think, 
not in response to stern command or gentle persuasion by 
other humans, but by virtue solely of the exigencies of the 
environment compelling him to think, these exigencies becom- 
ing, naturally, more and more subtle, diffuse and delicate 
as culture increases qualitatively. In civilization man has 
embarked upon a thrilling but precarious experiment, of a 
duration, by the way, in comparison to geological time, as 
fleeting as a bubble upon the tides. He has presumed to 
remove himself and his young from the disciplining nurture 
of the Nature that cradled him. It was in fighting for his 
very life and loves that man learned to think. Now the arti- 
ficial has supplanted the natural: it must therefore supplant 
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the stern crudities of the natural with artifices as much more 
cunning as civilization is more complicated than Nature, if 
the artificial is to survive, in any form. For let not man be 
deceived by his mechanical prowess; all his engines are but 
tools of living and not the living growth itself. This depends 
entirely upon the fostering of thought-power in the world’s 
millions. 

It is but too seductively easy, for teachers in the field espe- 
cially, to forget that thought is a response of the mind to a 
necessity presented by the environment; environmental neces- 
sity impinged upon by the living desire. It is such “situa- 
tions,” and not command or routine “exercises,” that alone 
are thought-provocative. And by just so much as school 
situations are removed from world reality that the pupil later 
will face, by just that much is the power of thought he has 
developed removed from “reality-thinking.” 

It has become just about the key-problem of modern civil- 
ization, then: how may it provide environments for its young 
of such a nature as to kindle and foster growth in the power 
of thought to grapple with its increasingly complex realities? 
Surely not, as it is painfully learning, by hiring teachers to 
indurate upon these young only the routine skills and thought- 
methods (aside from the ability of independent thinking) of 
a previous generation. That this is the very trade-atmosphere 
of teaching work; that the vast majority of teachers can dis- 
cover, not only little incentive in their own work of class- 
room teaching, but also actual peril to their livelihoods in 
some cases, for stepping aside from routine acceptances of 
the trade to explore and cultivate bits of the great virgin 
field of vital and realistic pedagogy; that the teacher’s calling 
itself invites recruits temperamentally disinclined for sturdy 
adventure upon uncharted seas: surely these are conditions— 
not theories !—that confront the thoughtful student of society 
with an urgency sufficient to call forth his very best energies 
in response. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


After all else has been said and done in and for the schools and 
colleges in the way of endowments, equipment and legislation, we 
shall find that the personality of the Principal or President or Class- 
room teacher is the largest asset of any educational institution. From 
the pupil’s point of view the teacher must know not only his subject; 
that, of course, he must know; but back of that, and even more im- 
portant and essential, is his knowledge of and sympathy with the real 
inner life and personality of the individual pupil. Conversely, the 
pupil must not be content with getting a knowledge of the mere text- 
book lesson and scoring a good recitation. He must catch the spirit of 
enthusiasm and feel the inspiration that every true teacher mani- 
fests and strives to impart for the information and stimulation of his 
pupils. The relation of teacher and pupil must be based upon mu- 
tual sympathy, respect and appreciation or teaching will break down 
instead of building up. In other words teaching is a spiritual process 
and not a mere give-and-take matter of so many courses and so many 
hours for so many weeks or months or years, for so much pay. 

The teacher must be more than an hireling, and more than an 
arbitrary master. He must be an enthusiast, an inspirer,—in love 
with his profession and eager to make his pupils see truth as he sees 
it. The teacher, the professor, the president, whom we remember and 
love and ecanonize, is the one who thus conceived his job, felt his mis- 
sion, imparted himself to his pupils. He never had to bid for order, 
for loyalty, for respectful attention when he spoke to the Class. No 
one of us ever asked or thought about his pedigree, his material 
means, his poverty, trials and disappointments and discouragements. 
We knew, however, that he had all these-—knew it sub-consciously,— 
we knew him just simply as our teacher. He was the one to whom 
we could go, unhesitatingly, for advice and sympathy when we were 
discouraged, in doubt, or in need of any kind. He it was, also, to 
whom we went when we had done well and won victories. And we 
knew that he would rejoice for and with us. There are, we believe. 
many such pupils and many such teachers. They glorify the Schools 
and the Profession. 


The Children’s Bureau at Washington informs us that nearlv 
1,000,000 babies and pre-school children and approximately 180,000 
expectant mothers were reached during the fiscal year 1926 by the 
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National program for the betterment of maternal and infant livalth 
carried on by 43 States in cooperation with the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The exact numbers are 944,220 
children and 179,464 mothers. This announcement comes as a sum- 
mary of the past year’s work under the Maternity and Infancy Act, 
through which Federal aid is granted to the States for the purpose of 
improving the health of mothers and babies throughout the United 
States. The Act was passed in 1921, with provisions for appropria- 
tions for a five-year period. A bill providing for a two-year extension 
of that period passed the House last spring and comes before the 
Senate at its December session. Forty-three States and Hawaii, have 
accepted the Act, the Children’s Bureau reports, and are now co- 
operating in the program. Of the total 2,826 counties in these 43 
States, 2,313 counties have been reached by the maternity and infancy 
program. Outstanding accomplishments during the past vear include 
the holding of 20,155 prenatal and child health conferences, at which 
10,554 mothers and 159,244 children received examinations by phy- 
sicians. Nurses held 6407 conferences at which 7460 mothers and 
31,880 children were advised and helped; and 283 permanent new 
health centers were established. Figures are not yet available as to 
the number of home visits made by nurses, or the numbers of mothers 
reached through classes, correspondence courses and other methods, 
“The loss of mothers from causes connected with child-bearing is 
creater in the United States than in any of the countries of Europe, 
upon the face of the maternal mortality rates assembled. Continued 


fort to safeguard American mothers is vitally necessary.” 


Conditions in a nation-wide prize contest for an award of $1,000, 
offered by Ss ER Birchard, Boston, MUSIC publisher of this CITY, for 
the best religious cantata for adult mixed voices and piano accom- 
paniment, to run about 30 minutes in length, have been announced 
at the Boston University School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, sponsor and manager of the contest. The choral work se- 
lected for the award will be performed at Chautauqua, N. Y., dur- 
ing the summer of 1927, by the Chautauqua choir, the New York 
symphony orchestra and assisting soloists under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Smith of Boston University. It will be published by Mr. Birch- 


ard, donor of the award. 


The prize for the cantata is believed to be the highest ever offered 
for a choral work. An award of this size for a symphony or tone 
noem is considered high in musical circles. 
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Under the conditions of the contest the work may include an 
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episode or choral strains for children’s voices, a choral or hymn sec- 
tion for the audience, and solos. but these features are not obligatory. 

The manuscripts must be received by Professor Smith at the School 
of Religious Education, 20 Beacon street, Boston, before April 1, 1927 
The composition submitted must be unpublished and hitherto neither 
publicly performed nor submitted in any competition. A Jury of 
award of three musicians has been chosen by officials of the Chautau- 
qua Institution. Contestants may secure further information con- 
cerning the contest from Professor Smith. 

C. C. Birchard, donor of the $1,000 prize, is the head of the firm 
of C. C. Birchard and Company of Boston and New York, and is 
well known among musicians and publishers. 

The teaching of Thrift, always a subject of interest to progressive 
educators, will once again be made easy according to recent state- 
ments received from the o‘lice of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman of 
the National Thrift Conimittee. Many teachers took advantage of 
the cooperation along these Jines, which was offered, last year, by the 
Committee. Consequently an increased service will be available in 
1927. 

Any of our readers may secure free copies of the new “Calendar 
Poster” with official dates and topies for this season; also a descrip- 
tive folder giving objects and purposes of National Thrift Week, by 
sending a post card to the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Thrift Week is an economic movement which occurs Jan- 
uary 17-23 each year and is based on the following “Ten Point 
Economic Creed” : 


The slogan is-—*For Success and Happiness.” 


1. Work and Earn. 6. Own Your Home. 

2. Make a Budget. 7. Make a Will. 

3. Record Expenditures. 8. Invest in Safe Securities. 
4, Have a Bank Account. 9. Pay Bills Promptly. 

5. Carry Life Insurance. 10. Share with Others. 


In response to a demand from teachers a package of thrift material 
has been prepared for use in classroom teaching of Thrift. The pack- 
age is available for $1.00 which just covers cost of postage, materials, 
ete. Order from the Committee at the above address, indicating 
for which grades it is desired. The materials in this package con- 
sist of wall posters. budget books, topics for essay work and portfolio 
of teachers plans including observance of Franklin’s birthday. 
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Final arrangements for holding the 1927 summer convention of the 
National Education Association in Seattle, Washington, were com- 
pleted at the recent meeting of the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee in Chicago. The dates have been fixed for July 1-8, beginning 
with a meeting of the board of directors on July 1 —_ ending with 
a meeting of the tepresentative Assembly on July 8. In accordance 
with the preferential vote taken at the Philadelphia convention in July, 
the Washington Association is now et a campaign to enroll 
10,000 W ashington teachers in the National Education Association. 
In the development of the program for the meeting, President F. G. 
Blair, who for twenty years has been state super intendent of schools in 
Illinois, will give special attention to the teachers as the nation’s 
first line of defense. 


A few months ago it was discovered by a new minister that the 
village of Byfield, Mass., had no library. On inquiring at the State 
Division of Public Libraries it was explained to him that he had 
settled in the only town in Massachusetts not possessing a library. 
It was also explained that the town of Newbury (of which Byfield 
is a part) was paying each year for the privilege of drawing books 
from the Newburyport library. However, inquiry revealed the fact 
that only the people near the border of that city were availing them- 
selves of this privilege, as curtailment of trolleys had seriously handi- 
capped those living far distant. 

Thus, feeling that the village was much in need of its own library 
near at hand, this minister determined to see what could be done. 
The use of a large hall over a grain store was given; tables and 
bookeases were contributed, chairs were lent by the Grange, books and 
pictures by the Division of Public Libraries, and a deposit of books 
lent by the Newburyport Library. A small sum of money left after 
the disbanding of the Boy Scouts helped to purchase some boys’ 
books, and other books and magazines were contributed. With this 
as a nucleus the doors were opened for inspection September 10. A 
gathering of about fifty people showed the interest of the community, 
and the eagerness of the children when they saw attractive books 
ready for them, proved the need of books for the little ones. A 
woman citizen volunteered to act as librarian. 

It is believed that the town will take over the library at the next 
town meeting, and appropriate money for its support. When this 
is done the State can give $100 worth of books. An excellent example 
for other similar cases in other places. 








Book Reviews 


HOLLYWOOD. The Story of the Cahuengas. Compiled by Emily 
Barker Carter, Instructor of History. 


A Bulletin of the Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California. A 
very interesting story of what has been and what is, in a famous lo- 
eality in California. It carries the imagination far back into the be- 
ginnings of the earth and its preparation for a dwelling place for Man; 
and comes down to modern times and recent history. Throughout, it is 
a picture of a wonderful country of which the present age may be proud 
indeed, and thankful. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. By H. W. Fowler, 
Author of “The King’s English, the Concise Oxford Dictionary, ete. The 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, N. H. Price 
$3.00. 


The Public will be glad to welcome this convenient and condensed Ox- 
ford Dictionary, which puts within reach the stupendous scholarship, 
labor, pains and money that for so many years have been expended in 
perfecting the great work bearing that title. We shall keep this sam- 
ple of the Desk Edition on our Desk,—AND USE IT. It is an “Author- 
ity THE EDITOR OF EDUCATION. 


GAMES AND DANCES. By William A. Stecher, M. P. E., Director of 
Physical Education, Public Schools of Philadelphia. Fourth Edition-Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Published by John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia 
(1229 Arch St.). 


This is one of the leading and best collections of games, song-games 
and dances for schools, playgrounds, gymnastics’ associations, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, etc. It has been appreciated so fully that it has become an 
“authority,’—as indicated by the fact that three earlier editions have 
been sold out, making necessary this fourth edition. Price $3.00. 


From Silver, Burdett and Company: THE PATHWAY TO READING; 
FIFTH READER. By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, James 
F. Hosie. Illustrations by Eleanor Howard. This is fully up to the 
standard of the others that have preceded, in the same series. 


From The Oxford University Press: SCOTI’S WOODSTOCK, Drama- 
tised for School Use; by E. C. Abbott. Price 15 cents; and KENIL- 
WORTH, by same Author and Editor, and price. 
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In The Macmillan Company’s “The Modern Readers Series” we have: 
PLAYS BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, edited by Clayton Ham- 
ilton, with an Introduction by the Editor. And, in the same series, 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, or Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life 
and Opinions, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by John Caloin Metcalf 
(University of Virginia). Also, LITTLE WOMEN, or Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott. With an Introduction by Katherine Morse. 
(This series is so well known that no further description of these vol- 
umes is necessary. They are standard books in an established and ap- 


preciated series known and used through the English-speaking world.) 


In addition to the above, and in the same series, are THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ., written by himself and edited by W. M. 
Thackeray; and now edited again by Walter Graham, Associate l’rofes- 
sor of English at Western Reserve University; and IDYLLS OF THE 
KING, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson; Edited, with an Introduction by Eliza- 
beth Nitchie, Associate Professor of English at Goucher College: and 
DON QUIXOTE, by Miguel Cervantes Saavedra; Edited and ahridged by 
Susan S. Sheridan, Ph.D., New Haven High School. 


From The Macmillan Company: SCIENCE OF HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY. A Textbook in general science. Revised Edition. By Gilbert 
H. Trafton. Illustrations by B. F. Williamson. Shows how we are liv- 
ing in the midst of an age of scientific discovery, and making applica- 
tions of scientific principles which should be deeply studied and fully 
understood and applied. A very important, interesting and useful vol- 
ume,—the practical work outlined for laboratory exercises, demonsira- 


tions, field work, and projects. 


Also, from same Publishers: FUNDAMENTALS IN ENGLISH. By E. 
A. Cross, Professor of English and Dean, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado; his book is a real addition to the books on this subject. It 
is a book distinctly adapted to the needs of those who are preparing to 
TEACH English. This class has been directly held in mind while writ- 
ing this book ; and the Author’s practical experience in teaching teachers 
has fitted him for his task. 


From Boni & Liveright: EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE, By 
Bertrand Russel. Price $2.50. A thoughtful book, by a father of chil- 
dren, who has had experience and has formulated his theories by both ex- 
perience and observation of others. There are some things in this book 
which many will reject as “ultra,” or, perhaps, as dangerous. Dut searce- 
ly any book can be “swallowed whole”; and certainly no one ean 
thoughtfully read this one without being stimulated to profound thought 
of many problems that need individual settlement, “for better, for 


” 
worse, 





